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CHANCE OR DESIGN. 


As soon as men rose above the level of the brutes and began to 
take an interest in the world about them, they perceived, however 
imperfectly, a certain order of sequence in the arrangement of 
natural objects. They saw that plants and animals continued in 
apparently endless succession, kind reproducing kind, that the 
stars steadfastly marched across the heavens, and that the seasons 
followed in their due order. The only explanation of this order in 
nature possible in the first state of human intelligence, was found 
in the supposition that they were brought about by the interven- 
tion of an intelligence superior to man. At first, this apparent 
intelligence was explained in a simple and natural manner. 
Death, the most familiar and yet the most mysterious of all nat- 
ural facts, constantly removed their fellows from the world. The 
departed were looked upon as still acting according to their 
natural powers. They were supposed to people the unseen world, 
and to afford it the control which was exhibited in natural phe- 
nomena. Gradually, these souls of vanished men were endowed, 
by the imagination of the living, with more than human ability. 
The departed chieftain grew to be a demigod, and was, finally, 
assumed to have even more supernatural powers. With more or 
less variation in the form of the supposition, this primal notion 
appears to have supplied primitive men with their explanation of 
the observed order in nature. Such a view is natural, indeed, 
almost necessary, for otherwise men could not begin to explain 
the ordinary occurrences of the world. 
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When observational science came to exist and the conception of 
natural law was formed, a certain antagonism between the phil- 
osophical and religious conceptions of the world began. Out of 
this antagonism there came much strife. Religious-minded nat- 
uralists endeavored to effect a reconciliation between these diverse 
views by showing that the order of nature was consistent with the 
supposition of intelligent control directed to the good of man. 
Two centuries and more of our modern science bear the marks of 
this effort towards a reconciliation with religion. Of late these 
endeavors have fallen into a general and, in good part, deserved 
disrepute. The disposition of naturalists has been to abandon 
the problem concerning the ideal or moral control of the universe 
entirely to the theologians, limiting the work of science to the 
task of interpreting the fact through the understanding of the 
conditions which preceded its occurrence. There can be no ques- 
tion that this attitude has been on the whole better for science. 
In justice to itself, science can only undertake to study the opera- 
tions of law. When they endeavor to invade the field of the 
moralist or of the theologian, the votaries of science find that 
their methods cease to be of any use. They cannot safely trust 
themselves with considerations which rest upon the intuitional 
part of man. 

The immediate cause which led to the abandonment of the 
effort to prove the existence of design in the contrivances exhib- 
ited by the structure of animals and plants was the sense of the 
illogical nature of the undertaking. The best-known works of 
this sort which have been produced are embodied in the Bridge- 
water Treatises. The several volumes contained in this series of 
works were designed to illustrate “the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God.” They all follow substantially the method of the 
illustrious Paley, and endeavor to show that in the physical and 
organic world we have the proof of an intelligent creator who 
adapts the machinery of the world to subserve the best interests 
of man. Throughout they embody the notion that contrivance 
must exist in nature, that the infinite being is in a way cramped 
by the same conditions as those which limit our own undertak- 
ings. The work of these treatises was cleverly done from the 
point of view taken by the several writers. From that view of 
creative power, the arguments are fairly well drawn, and for a 
time the public in general, as well as many scientific men, were 
captivated by them. 

Even before the doctrine of Darwin and others had done much 
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to undermine the argumentative basis on which these works rest, 
their method fell into disrepute not only with men concerned with 
physical science, but also with the abler theologians. The argu- 
ment rested on the assumption that the divine power was exer- 
cised in the reconciliation of difficulties. Such a view is repugnant 
to any exalted conception of a creator. It rests upon the notion 
of a finite and not of an infinite power controlling the world. 
The arguments offended the naturalist for another reason. He 
had already begun to find many indications of grave imperfec- 
tions in the organization of animals. Geoffroy St. Hilaire and 
others had shown that many animals have aborted organs, the 
relics of previous and lower states of development. It was difficult 
even for the theologian to reconcile this feature with the hypoth- 
esis that these creatures came directly from the creator with the 
stamp of perfection upon them. When the researches of Lamarck 
and Darwin forced naturalists to believe that the organic forms 
now upon the earth were the descendants of those that had been 
before, and that all organic life had been evolved from the sim- 
plest stages of existence, a large part of the arguments derived 
by the school of Paley ceased to have any place in science. The 
work of this sort which has recently been done has come to us 
from the theological side rather than from those who are really 
informed by the spirit of physical inquiry. Some naturalists 
have held more or less to this line of argument, but it is clear 
that on the whole they have been moved rather by their theo- 
logical impulses than by their motives as investigators of nature. 

A somewhat careful study of the problem discussed by the fol- 
lowers of Paley has convinced me that it is not quite reasonable 
to dismiss the methods of their inquiry in the summary fashion in 
which they have been cast aside, that it is worth while to give 
more discussion to the problem in the light of our better knowl- 
edge. In making this inquiry, the results of which I am about to 
set forth, it may not be amiss to state that I have undertaken 
this study with every effort to clear my mind of prepossessions 
and to do the work with no prejudices whatever. I cannot be 
sure as to the measure of success at which I have arrived in this 
endeavor, for the evident reason that no one can ascertain the ex- 
tent to which he has cleared himself from the intellectual past on 
which all his thought immediately depends. 

The first point which the inquirer may be asked to note is, that 
the hypothesis which holds this universe to be the seat of design 
is quite as legitimate as the theory that design has no place in the 
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known world. At present, many of our naturalists, animated by 
an atheistic spirit, in its way as unscientific as the theistic motive 
of the older students of nature, are disposed to regard the hypoth- 
esis of design as in itself illogical. A fair consideration of the 
question will probably lead the unbiased student to the conviction 
that the world may, for the purpose of hypothesis, quite as well 
be supposed to exhibit design as to be without that feature. 
Manifestly, the universe either is or is not the place of design. 
The supposition that any other condition can exist transcends the 
bounds of our understanding. We are obliged to interpret the 
visible universe on the basis of our mental organization, and to 
suppose that there is a third condition in which either design or 
the lack of it can exist is essentially unreasonable. 

The difficulty encountered by the older students of the problem 
arose from the fact that the contrivances exhibited by organic 
forms do not necessarily involve design. For instance, in the case 
of the human hand, it may be shown that it is admirably fitted 
for the peculiar needs which it serves; but it is equally evident 
that the hand is descended from the ordinary feet of the lower 
animals through slight progressive adaptations towards its human 
form; that probably these several stages in its evolution have 
been brought about by the necessities of life encountered by the 
predecessors of man. As soon as it is proved that there is a spon- 
taneous modifying influence at work under the operation of evident 
natural laws, the argument to support the hypothesis of beneficent 
control in the universe is fatally weakened. It is true that we 
can in a fashion strengthen the argument by the supposition that 
these natural laws are themselves the expression or mode of 
action of the intelligence, but by this supposition we place the 
question beyond the range of human understanding, and carry 
it into a field where intuitions alone can avail us, or, in other 
words, we take it beyond the realm of physical science and into 
that of theology. 

It is evident that in the present state of biology we cannot 
safely undertake any arguments founded on advantages of struc- 
ture to support the hypothesis of intellectual control. Until we 
have determined in a somewhat accurate way the extent to which 
the survival of the fittest has served to give shape to the animal 
and vegetable world, all arguments of the Paleyan sort will be 
futile. Therefore, in reviewing the field in order to ascertain the 
possibilities of extending the arguments from design, it seemed 
to me best to limit the considerations in the main to physical 
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laws, for in that realm we are clear from the risks of confound- 
ing progressive adaptations based upon the inherited experience 
of organic life with those which are of an intellectual nature, if 
such there be. 

My first object will be to show that organic life is made pos- 
sible by an extremely fine adjustment of the various terrestrial 
circumstances which pe-mit of its existence, an adjustment so fine 
and depending on so many conditions that we cannot logically 
suppose that it is the result of chance alone. As will be seen in 
the development of the reasoning, I endeavor to show that the doc- 
trine of probability makes it appear that the chances of organic 
life being instituted and maintained on the earth’s surface by 
pure chance is, as the mathematicians phrase it, something like 
“one to infinity.” 

The first point to be noted in our inquiry is the narrow range 
of the temperature conditions which permit the existence of 
organic life on the earth’s surface. For the development of or- 
ganic conditions it is imperatively necessary that the temperature 
on the surface of the planet shall not be below the freezing point 
or above 150° F. Ata less temperature than the freezing point 
all vitalized organisms not endowed with the power of maintain- 
ing internal heat by warm blood necessarily die. Above the tem- 
perature of 150°, all save the lowest forms, or the eggs of certain 
inferior organisms, are likewise destroyed. Save for the most in- 
ferior creatures in the organic series the possible range of tempera- 
ture is much less than that which we have noted. If the earth had 
been peopled only with protozoan life, or that of the lower stages 
of being, it might have been possible for such beings to have 
maintained themselves in a range of temperature amounting to as 
much as 130°; but for all higher forms the range at the place 
where they live must be less than 100° F. The reason of this 
narrow limitation in the possible temperatures in which organisms 
dwell depends in the main upon certain peculiar properties of 
water. At the freezing point water absolutely ceases to be fit 
to serve as a vehicle of life, for the reason that it becomes a solid 
substance. Above the temperature of 150° its unfitness for vital 
purposes depends upon the fact that albumen and kindred sub- 
stances change their character and thus become devitalized. 

Observing, first, that organic life has been preserved on the 
surface of this planet in an essentially undisturbed condition for 
a period of time to be measured by tens of millions if not hun- 
dreds of millions of years, let us next notice how delicate is the 
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adjustment of the conditions which serve to maintain the earth’s 
surface within this narrow limit of temperature. Within the solar 
system we have a range of temperature which extends from that of 
the space which surrounds our planet, which must be considered 
as several hundred degrees below zero F., to that of the sun’s sur- 
face, which probably exceeds 100,000° on the same scale. The 
temperature of the earth’s interior is also extremely high, probably 
amounting to not less than 20,000° or 30,000° F. Thus the or- 
ganic zone of the earth’s surface has been held since the dawn of 
life in a condition of singularly delicate adjustment as regards heat 
between the realm of the nether earth and that of the sun, with 
the intervening space of intense cold separating these two regions 
of high temperature. There has never been a time since the be- 
ginning of this life when at five miles above the earth, even in the 
tropics, there has not been a cold sufficiently intense, if it came to 
the surface, to destroy vitality. In no age has the death-giving 
temperature of the earth’s interior ever been more than five miles 
below the ground. 

Thus, considering the distribution of temperature alone, we can 
see that this film of life has been marvelously held upon the 
earth; again and again in glacial periods, or in times of great vol- 
canic activity, the endurance of this delicate adjustment would 
have appeared to the human understanding almost impossible, 
particularly in glacial periods when the ice sheets made their way 
from the poles towards the equator, but also in those times when 
great volcanic outbreaks produced such great lava fields as those 
which we find in the valley of the Columbia, in the Deccan of 
India, and elsewhere, it would have appeared to such an observer 
as if this life could scarcely hold its place amid the forces which 
contended for its destruction ; but always before the fatal moment 
came there has been a turn in the tide, and these delicate crea- 
tures which constitute the organic world have found profit in the 
peril which environed them. The conditions which seemed to 
threaten their existence appear to have been really the steps which 
have led them to higher states of being. 

Our sense of the delicacy in the adjustment of the temperature 
conditions to suit the needs of life upon the earth’s surface is 
much enhanced when we consider certain relations which water 
bears to organic life. These conditions are somewhat complicated, 
yet they are of the utmost importance to our inquiry. First we 
have to note that water is peculiarly conditioned in relation to 
heat. Above the temperature of about 200° F. in the existing 
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conditions of the atmosphere water is in the state of vapor. In 
this state, as we know full well, it cannot have any relations to 
organic life. It, in fact, becomes a destroyer of all animal and 
vegetable structures. It cannot, indeed, maintain some of its 
relations to organisms, relations on which all animal and plant 
life depends, at a heat above 150° F., and its most effective work 
cannot be done at temperatures much above 100° F. Below the 
temperature of 100°, and above the temperature of 32°, water, by 
the various properties which belong to it in that range of heat, is 
an essential condition of all organic structures. It is impossible 
for us to conceive the existence of any animals or plants save 
through the action of water within that narrow range of heat. 
All organic forms depend upon the capacity which water has for 
taking substances into solution and conveying them through the 
circulation, sap or blood, to the tissues and other bodily parts 
which continuously appropriate the materials, and by that appro- 
priation maintain the process of life. 

At the temperature of 32° water passes a singularly critical 
point: from the fluid it enters into the solid state; from being a 
vehicle of change, the agent of all organic activity, it instantly 
becomes the very type of stability, a resister of all transitions. 
Thus, while in the range of organic temperatures, water main- 
tains the functions of an animal in incessant activity ; when frozen, 
it may, as in the case of the ice-embalmed elephants of Siberia, 
preserve the body unchanged for millennial periods. It is thus 
easy to see that the maintenance of organic life depends abso- 
lutely upon the peculiar property of water in the narrow range 
of temperatures which have long existed on the earth’s surface. 
If water were so constituted that it existed as a fluid at tem- 
peratures above 200°, or from zero to 100° minus alone, under 
the present condition of heat adjustment on the earth surface, 
organic life would be quite impossible. If water remained in its 
fluid state only within the range from 32° F. to, say, 80° F., the 
development of all higher forms of organisms would likewise 
have been impossible. Organic life depends absolutely upon the 
coincidence between the temperature adjustments and the physical 
properties of water within a certain very limited range of heat. 
If water had been solid, fluid, and gaseous at temperatures which 
produce these several conditions in other ordinary substances on 
the earth’s surface, our planet would have had no organic history. 

But organic life depends upon yet other conditions of water, 
those which owe their existence to the relations of that fluid to 
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other substances. Water is the vehicle of organic life, because it 
has the power of taking materials into solution in certain quanti- 
ties when it is in its fluid state. Thus, for instance, water has a 
peculiar capacity for absorbing carbonic acid, the carbonic dioxide 
of modern chemists. Furthermore, all marine life depends upon 
the fact that sea-water can take into its structure a considerable 
proportion of this gas which is yielded to the marine plants, making 
their development possible. These plants in turn afford food for 
the animals of the sea. But for this peculiar relation of carbonic 
acid to water, organic life could not have begun its existence or 
have maintained its place upon the planet for a single day. If 
carbonic acid were a solid at 100° F. in place of 100° on that 
scale, it could not have entered into the relations with water on 
which all organic life depends. So, too, with the other substances 
which are of importance to organic forms, they all have a peculiar 
power of entering into solution with water at the given range of 
temperature of the earth’s surface, and thereby become essential 
ministers to life. It seems to me quite reasonable to conclude 
that these adjustments of temperature and of the physical proper- 
ties of water and other substances to the temperatures which 
prevail on the surface of the earth would almost inevitably have 
been, if the determination of the relations were due to chance 
alone, quite other than we find them. 

We have above indicated only a few of the juxtapositions in the 
conditions of substances which are absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of organic life. A careful examination of the field 
would enable us to show that there were at least a score of these 
coincidences between the properties of matter and the temperatures 
of the earth’s surface, any one of which failing to occur would 
make organic life processes impossible. Coincidences which bring 
about the maintenance of something like a permanent temperature 
on the earth’s surface are of themselves hard to explain by the hy- 
pothesis of fortuity; but when we note the great number of these 
agreements, and perceive their full importance, it becomes vastly 
more difficult to satisfy our reason by the hypothesis of chance 
alone. What we may call the mathematical probability of the 
occurrence of these coincidences is so small on the hypothesis of 
chance that we are led to adopt that of design. It would be in- 
teresting to carry our inquiry into the coincidences of a physical 
sort which have brought about the conditions which permit the 
development and maintenance of organic life on the earth’s sur- 
face much further than we have done. To accomplish this task 
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would, however, demand an elaboration of this class of considera- 
tions which is impossible in the present writing. We will, there- 
fore, turn our attention to another class of considerations in which 
the argument is derived from a less recondite field. 

The existence of life upon the earth’s surface depends not only 
upon the curious juxtaposition of conditions controlling the physi- 
cal properties of the materials which constitute the superficial 
parts of our planet, but also in an essential way upon the general 
structure of that surface. The circumstances of this dependence 
are very numerous, and as before we can only note some of the 
most essential of them. First among these geographic conditions 
which determine the possibility of life is the division of the 
earth’s surface into areas of land and water. All life of the 
earth, that of the seas as well as of the lands, originated within 
the water areas; only the higher forms have gone thence to their 
more elevated stations on the surface of the continents. 

The origination and maintenance of life in the seas in the be- 
ginning depended and still depends upon the peculiar capacity 
possessed by water which enables it to take substances into solu- 
tion. This work is most accented in the circulating fluids of the 
organic body, but it is also indicated in essentially a similar way 
in the action of the great masses of water on the earth. The 
ocean water may indeed with no undue stretch of the metaphor be 
ealled the external blood of all organisms contained in it. Now, 
this supply of dissolved matter necessary to the life of the ocean 
comes to the seas from two sources: a large part from the land 
areas where the material is taken into solution by rain-water and 
conveyed thence through the rivers to the sea or is given to the 
ocean by the action of the waves along the shore. In part it is 
furnished to the waters of the sea by volcanic action. This work 
is done in the following manner. A vast amount of dust is 
thrown into the oceans by submarine voleanoes which discharge 
their emanations directly into the seas. This dust falls through 
the atmosphere upon the ocean surface. If for any considerable 
period either of these sources of supply should be denied to the 
oceans, the marine life would become impoverished. If both of 
them should fail in the course of a relatively brief geological time, 
the sea would become unfit for life. But for these processes, land 
life, which was immediately derived from that of the seas, could 
never have existed. 

The conditions which led to the production of these solutions of 
mineral matter in the ocean waters depend upon singularly nice 
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adjustments in the under conditions of the earth, one of which we 
shall now trace. The growth of the continents is probably due to 
the considerable contraction of the earth’s internal parts from con- 
stant loss of heat which takes place from the globe, combined 
with a relatively slight shrinkage of its outer parts. A difference 
in bulk of the internal and external parts of the earth is the es- 
sential cause of these irregularities of its surface. Formed by 
this process of contraction, the continents, at least in their parts 
which are above the level of the seas, are subject to very great 
erosion from the direct action of the ocean on its shore lines and 
the indirect action which the ocean brings about through the rain 
which it sends to the lands. 

The adjustment of these forces, which produce the continents 
and destroy them, is so delicately accomplished that, although on 
the average the land areas rise but a little way above the ocean 
surface, they always have projected in a certain measure sufficient 
to give a source of sediments which are contributed to the sea and 
a foothold for the higher life of the earth. If the energy of 
growth exhibited by these lands were as much as one half less 
than it is at present, the erosive forces would soon destroy their 
reliefs, reducing them to the ocean level. If, on the other hand, 
the rate of growth of the continental reliefs were twice as great as 
it is now and has been in the past, the rate of erosion remaining 
the same, the continents would be elevated to the condition of 
Thibetan table-lands, and would thus be unfitted for the uses of 
their higher life on account of their uplifting into the zone of 
sterilizing cold. The beautiful adjustment which has evidently 
been maintained since the beginning of geological history is one 
which rests on conditions which are independent yet exquisitely 
combined in their operation. 

Let us now turn from this sketch of the physical conditions on 
which life depends to consider certain sequences in the succession 
of organic forms which have led to the existence of man. In con- 
sidering this aspect of the problem we shall as far as possible put 
aside all questions which in any way depend upon the process of 
selection, and so avoid the peculiar risks which we have noted in 
the Paleyan method of considering the subject. Our first point 
is that the higher forms of organic life depended on the lower for 
their existence. If there is any one fact in organic nature which 
may be regarded as beyond the field of debate, it is this, that men 
in common with all the other higher organisms in the world have 
come to their present state of being by gradual steps, which led 
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by slight gradations from the first and lowest stages of organism 
to the most elevated forms. If we attentively examine the rec- 
ord of this development, we find certain general and most impor- 
tant facts which appear to throw a striking light on the nature of 
the control in the universe. 

The first of these facts which we shall consider concerns the 
way in which these successive advances from lower to higher have 
been effected. It is difficult to convey to the reader a sense of 
the stages in which the advances of organic life have been accom- 
plished. These stages in gradation have been in a great measure 
lost through the imperfections in the record of ancient life. It 
is only by a large view of the facts that the naturalist secures a 
tolerably clear conception of the conditions under which life ad- 
vances from one degree of development to another. 

The process of organic advance appears to be in general as fol- 
lows: Beginning with the lowest state of life, the primal form, 
acting it may be under the conditions of natural selection, contin- 
ually presses towards a higher state of being. It has what we 
may call a certain ongoing motive in its development, which 
causes it to tend upward in grade of structure. To a great ex- 
tent this upward-going motive is checked by various hindrances 
encountered in its advance, obstacles which arise in part from in- 
ternal and inherited qualities by species which already possess the 
field. Finally, in some given equation of these resistances, the 
upward tending form breaks through the wall of obstacles and 
ascends to the higher plane of living. In some cases the work of 
selection tends to lead the form downward in structure, but these 
degradations, though numerous, are in the organic world less con- 
spicuous than those which indicate the upward and onward going ; 
though interesting, they are not important for our present pur- 
pose, and therefore will not be further considered. Arriving in 
the new state to which its motive of advance has led it, the species 
proceeds to extend its geographical limits, to avail itself of the 
advantages which long continued effort has gained. No sooner is 
its foothold in the new field well established than we find it again 
pressing on its upward limits, and in time another step in the ad- 
vance may be established. By this process of ongoing it may se- 
cure many diverse lines of advance, ascending upward in different 
series of structural or functional elaborations. Thus on the one 
hand it may gain by better motor organs; on another, by a better 
system of reproduction; on a third, by better instruments of de- 
fense against enemies, and so the primal species may become sepa- 
rated into diverse forms. 
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Developing in this way, the ascending group becomes divided 
into several species: by further change into various genera, or by 
still other modifications, several branches of the parent stem may 
become separated by family, by ordinal or yet higher differences. 
Thus it comes about that when naturalists endeavor to indicate 
the affiliations of forms within the same genus, ‘family, or order, 
they best accomplish their task by means of a diagram drawn in 
the familiar shape of a genealogical tree. With the memory of 
such a tree in mind we may proceed one step further in the large 
conception which we seek to secure. We will remember that in 
all large genealogical trees there are certain branches of the par- 
ent stem, which come off in each generation, characterized by the 
fact that they have no succession ; the group, in a word, dies out. 
In the organic tree, where species take the place of individuals in 
the diagram, we note not only the death without succession of 
many of the branches, but also that, even where death does not 
come in, the species or larger group apparently loses the impulses 
which led it upward and onward, and continued unchanged upon 
the same plane, or perhaps declines to a lower state of being. 

For the purpose we have in view it is a most important fact 
that, although one of these parent branches may give off many 
species, some indeed yielding very great numbers of such groups, 
they never produce identical forms at different points of the line. 
If a species diverges from the parent branch and then becomes 
extinguished, it is never by any chance reproduced. At first sight 
it would seem that in the multitudinous chances of life the pecu- 
liar equation of internal and external circumstances which leads to 
the creations of species would often so recur that we should have 
identical shapes created at different periods ; but the clearest fact 
which the palzontologist finds in the records of the great stone 
book is, that organic forms originate but once and are never re- 
peated. Hence it comes about that each of our own ancestral 
forms, which are perhaps to be numbered by tens of thousands, 
each of the several species through which we may have derived our 
life, depended for its existence upon the previous coming into being 
of the next stage below ; in fact, we may repeat the often made 
comparison between organic life and the steps of a ladder or the 
links of a chain: any one of the stages of ongoing being wanting, 
it is impossible to see how the following step or link of the ladder 
or chain could exist. This consideration is so important to our 
argument that we must enforce it even at the risk of being a 
little tedious. Let us conceive the immediate predecessor of man, 
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whom we will for convenience designate as M1, a species enough 
below his level to be counted as distinct. Man came off from 
that species, and we are compelled to believe that he could have 
originated in no other form. We are compelled to believe this 
from the fact that at no point do we find another kind of man dif- 
fering specifically from our kindred, infertile with them, sepa- 
rated, in a word, by trenchant specific characters from other kinds 
of men. In its time this last stage before the human form depended 
in a similar way upon some particular species which we will call 
M2; this in turn originated in an earlier form M3, and so, step 
by step, we go downward by inconceivably numerous stages to the 
primal basis of life, every round of the ladder being absolutely 
essential to the next succeeding. 

Let us suppose that at some state of the past a given branch of 
the life-tree had failed to put forth the twig which led upward ‘to 
man : all the facts in our possession lead us to suppose that the 
human form, or anything like it, could not have been attained. As 
soon as the particular branch had gone beyond the point where the 
diversification towards man was possible, the opportunity of mak- 
ing man would have been lost. If at any point in the succession of 
steps the accidents of this complicated world had destroyed the 
group which held within itself the possibilities of our being, the 
chain would have been broken, and man would have become an 
impossibility. 

The difficulty of securing this uninterrupted succession leading 
from the lower animals to man can only be adequately conceived 
by those who are familiar with the swift recurring death which 
overtakes the inconceivably numerous branches of the life-tree. 
At the close of each great geological age the greater part of the 
species and a large part of the genera are destroyed. Others 
swiftly take their place and continue the organic life upwards. 
It is likely that since the beginning of organic life on the earth’s 
surface somewhere near 100,000,000 species have met their death, 
but in these unending destructions we see the succession of struc- 
tures, which led to men, has never been interrupted. 

The common view concerning the creation of species, a view 
held only by those naturalists who had paid but little attention to 
the problem, is that organic forms are constantly climbing from 
lower to higher estates. It is roughly assumed by many writers, 
though generally in a tacit manner, that, if all the higher forms 
of life were extinguished, leaving only the simpler protozoan 
forms, in time the application of terrestrial life would be restored 
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in much as its present shape. If such a calamity were to over- 
take the more elevated beings, there probably would be in time a 
certain succession of higher life by its evolution from the lower ; 
but all we know concerning the coming of species is definitely 
against the hypothesis that anything like a complete elaboration 
of life in its present shape could be brought about. 

The force of this argument is best seen when we consider that 
only one highly intellectual creature fitted by qualities of mind 
and body for the work of man has been produced on the earth’s 
surface. All the other intellectual series, of which there are 
many, save man are to be regarded as failures, at least when com- 
pared with the one supreme success. ‘Thus, this intellectual very 
man is either a marvelously singular accident or the product of 
some kind of control which has guided the movement of life from 
group to group through the manifold dangers which overtake all 
creatures alike in the long ages of struggle from the dawn of or- 
ganisms to the present day. 

By the foregoing glance at the succession of organic forms 
which afforded the steps that led to man’s estate, we perceive that 
this advance from the base to the summit of the animal kingdom 
has been accomplished through a succession of steps, each essen 
tial to the one which followed, and the whole necessary for the 
making of man. Each of those steps which led from the lower to 
the higher form has required a certain coincidence between the 
impulses proper to each of the successive organic species and the 
circumstances which environed it. The objector to this view 
may, it is true, urge that the reason why the later new species 
do not serve as well as the former to continue the ascending chain 
is, that the field had been already occupied, and there was no 
room for the new life to develop in contact with that which had 
already won the precedence. There can be no doubt that the pos- 
session of the area open to life by the higher forms has militated 
against the rising of other kindred species; but when we consider 
how wide the world is, and how manifold are the ways in which 
life could have worked upward, when we furthermore consider 
how slender is the ascending line on which one alone has been 
possible, we cannot regard this position as at all militating against 
the hypothesis that there has been an element of directing power 
other than that afforded by natural selection or other chance 
agents in the development of organic life.! 


1 The reader will, of course, perceive that at this stage of the argument I 
take what may be termed an anthropocentric view of the problem which is 
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We have by no means exhausted, indeed we have scarcely 
touched upon the variety of considerations which may be adduced 
to show the element of control in the development of organic life. 
It is worth our while, however, to consider yet another of these 
elements of conditioning for the reason that we thereby confront 
another class of circumstances than those which have previously 
occupied our attention. This last example is found in the details 
of structure which have led the vertebrate form to the peculiar 
intelligence we find manifested in its higher members, principally 
in our own species. It was long ago remarked that man’s intel- 
ligence, or rather the rationality of his actions, depends in a large 
measure upon the peculiar power which his hand gives him of ac- 
complishing the behests of his will. In all the other organic spe- 
cies, save in the vertebrates, grasping organs, where they exist as 
they generally do, are numerous. The radiate animals are exten- 
sively provided with such appendages ; the group of articulates, in- 
cluding the insects, commonly have very many pairs of limbs which 
may be devoted to various purposes. It is only in the vertebrates 
that we find the number of limbs very small, there being never 
more than two pairs. 

At first sight this extreme limitation in the grasping append- 
ages, the instruments of volition, appears to be a conspicuous dis- 
advantage of the highest groups in the animal kingdom; but 
when we come to consider the relation of limbs and other voli- 
tional appendages to intelligence, we perceive that this peculiar 
feature of the vertebrates so far from being a disadvantage is the 
very condition which has determined the development of their 
masterful intelligence. Thus, in articulates the numerous parts 
of limbs guide the development of intelligence into the paths of 
instinct. The machinery subserving the purposes of the will in 
this group is so well adapted to all the conditions of life that in- 
telligence has hardly, if at all, attained to the stage of reasoning. 
The action of these limbs is substantially automatic as is that of 

the heart or other parts which serve single functions, and there- 
fore need no intelligence in their guidance. The insect’s intel- 
ligence is thus cramped by the very perfection of the physical 
organization, and rationality is scarcely developed. Qn _ the 
other hand, with the vertebrates all that they can accomplish 


before us, and am open to the full measure of criticism which may be directed 
against those who choose this way of approaching universal problems. Within 
the space of this paper I cannot undertake the defense of this position, which 
I would like to present. 
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through their limbs, save the simplest feats of motion, has to be 
secured by the adaptation of organs little fitted for peculiar arts, 
an adaptation which is accomplished by the exercise of thought. 
When the vertebrate series culminated in the higher anthropoids, 
the unknown ancestors of man, the need of the creature led to the 
abandonment of the horizontal progression and all the extensive 
morphological changes which were necessary to plant the form on 
the hinder limbs. This was a serious sacrifice of the conditions 
of strength to the needs of the developing rationality. 

It seemed to the Greeks that for the condition of perfect physi- 
cal and mental life in one animal there should be four limbs for 
progression and two for the purposes of the hands, and so they im- 
agined the centaur. But if the vertebrate series had been pro- 
vided with three pairs of limbs, especially if that form had had in 
addition to the limbs the wings and other functional appendages 
of insects, it is easy to see that the intelligence developed by the 
exercise of the faculties in this amply provided body could hardly 
have advanced beyond the automatic condition which we find in 
the articulate animals. In all the forms below man in the verte- 
brate series the limitation of appendages has probably been in the 
main disadvantageous, but when the last stage of the organie prob- 
lem came, namely, the development of rationality, every one of 
these disadvantages becomes the most consummate of all adapta- 
tions which we find in the organic world, for to it we probably owe 
the development of rational thought. 

We have now briefly sketched the argument on which we may 
rest a theory of design. This theory in its general character is 
essentially unlike that which has been overthrown, though the re- 
semblance to it will probably be sufficient to excite prejudice in 
many minds. It seems to me, however, as we stated at the out- 
set of the argument, that the hypothesis of design isiquite as legi- 
timate as the hypothesis of chance. It seems furthermore that 
the hypothesis of design controlling the general trend of organic 
development, leaving at the same time the details to be worked 
out by selection and other influences, is also in its way legitimate. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the foregoing argument does 
not prove in a mathematical way the existence of purpose in the 
universe. It only affords a dilemma which may be stated as fol- 
lows: namely, either intelligence in the high form in which we 
find it in man is the result of a fortuitous concatenation of unad- 
justed impulses dependent on one chance in a practically infinite 
number of possibilities, or that this life of man is the product of 
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control. In the end it is left to the student to judge which of the 
two views is most satisfactory to his spirit. 

It should furthermore be said that the foregoing argument does 
not effectually assail the position held by those who take the 
purely mechanical view of the universe. On the basis of their 
argument it is still possible to maintain that this apparent order 
is the result of fortuity alone. Where the reasoner adopts the 
purely mechanical hypothesis and resists in an obstinate way the 
impressions which contact with nature serves to bring to his mind, 
there appears to me no way by which he can logically be driven 
from his position. It seems to me that he is in the attitude of a 
person who should postulate that there was a limit to the physical 
universe. If we should take such a person to the utmost bounds 
of the known world, he might still claim that the limit lay yet be- 
yond that place, and however far we should journey, there would 
be no point at which his claim could be shown to be invalid. 
The advocate of the mechanical theory is by his assumption en- 
titled to deny the influence of the ideal in the universe. The nat- 
uralist from his contact with the world obtains a sense of ideals: if 
that contact be extensive and varied, he generally comes to believe 
that some form of will is operative in nature. Trusting to this 
overwhelming impression and founding his hypothesis upon it, it 
appears to me that he is justified in the argument which I have 
pursued. The only answer he can make to the advocate of the 
mechanical hypothesis is, that contact with nature brings him to a 
state of mind which opposes the mechanical view, and that on the 
conviction obtained by such a contact he is compelled to found his 
reasoning. 

All that can be claimed for this method of presenting the prob- 
lem of design is that it puts the idealist into a better position as 
regards his method of treating facts than that which was secured 
by the method adopted by the school of Paley. Following the 
plan of discussion which I have been compelled to present in a 
very condensed form, we avoid the difficulties with the argument 
which are necessarily encountered by those who trust to the facts 
exhibited in the devices of organic forms and which may be the 
result of inherited experience alone. 


N. S. Shaler. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


SrupEnts of the history of literature find it impossible to 
regard any species of literary composition as wholly peculiar to 
the present era. Each species, as now cultivated, is a develop- 
ment with its roots in the past. However much insight into the 
character of any literary product we may gain by regarding it 


as the child of its own age, we are also compelled to remember 
that its ancestors, with their hereditary traits, must be sought 
for in previous ages. And yet it may be claimed that, in some 
important meaning of the words, novel-writing and novel-read- 


ing are peculiarly significant of modern times. Certainly, no 
other species of literature, and perhaps no other form of artistic 
performance, or of zsthetic and ethical influence and cultivation, 
has had in the last century so surprising a growth as this kind of 
romantic composition. In some sort, then, the production and 
use of novels are distinctive of our era. And this is true 
whether we consider chiefly the number of them and of their 
readers, or the excellence of the art which the better examples 
display, or, finally, the astonishing effect which they are pro- 
ducing upon the mental and moral life of the people. 

If the word “romance” be used with a range of meaning wide 
enough to include all the literature of fiction, it may be claimed 
that every subordinate species of such literature was represented, 
or foreshadowed, among the Greek and Latin authors. But in 
order to make this claim valid, it is necessary to use the word 
“foreshadowed” in a somewhat vague and expansive fashion, 
and to include among “the Greek and Latin authors” those 
who wrote in the post-classical periods of Italy and Byzantium. 
Even then, although we find in both these literatures specimens 
of fables and tales, marvelous voyages, collections of fictitious 
letters, stories of love and adventure, as well as prose fictions 
with a philosophical, historical, or religious bent, the nearest 
ancient approaches to the modern novel differ from it in several 
important respects. 

It was only after the close of the classical period of literature 
that fictitious and rhetorical prose composition began greatly to 
flourish among the readers of the Greek and Latin languages. “ It 
was late, however, and after the decline of its nobler literature,” 
says Dunlop, “ that fictions in prose came to be cultivated as a 
species of composition in Greece.” It is suggestive, also, as pre- 
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paring the way for understanding the psychology of the modern 
novel, to notice that this development of prose fiction shows the in- 
fluence of the Orient on the Western civilization, and that it took 
place in a degenerate age. Excessive delight and unceasing prac- 
tice in telling and hearing tales belong to a condition in which a 
luxurious imagination, easy morals, and much leisure are com- 
bined. It was the Ionians, a people who were in their manner of 
living almost as much Asiatic as Greek, that earliest became espe- 
cially famous for these tales, —and among them, preéminently, 
the inhabitants of Miletus. Hence they were known as “ Mi- 
lesian tales.” Moreover, the peculiar favor these prose fictions 
gained at this time was undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
were much easier writing and reading than the classic drama, or 
than the forms of romantic poetical literature which had preceded 
them. 

In the literature of the Middle Ages the romances derived 
from antiquity were perpetuated in certain pseudo-classical works. 
And it is through these imitations of compositions which in their 
original form belong to a degenerate age and style of literature, 
that the modern novel must in part trace its descent. The 
Greek and Latin romance showed its inferiority by confining 
itself to a “ hackneyed circle” of incidents, and by the effort to 
compensate for a lack of real invention, and of real insight into 
the human heart and human life, by crowding the scene with 
astonishing incidents. Two lovers of superhuman beauty, two or 
three persecuting husbands and amorous princes, several pirates 
and banditti, formed the chief dramatis persone of almost all 
these more ancient tales. But the legend of Troy was the cap- 
tivating subject for the pseudo-classical works of the Middle 
Ages. 

Another class of prose romances, however, was undoubtedly 
the more influential historical factor in producing the modern 
novel. This comprised such medizval prose fictions as dealt with 
the characters and exploits of knightly heroes, and grouped them- 
selves in various cycles about King Arthur and the Round Table, 
Charlemagne and his peers, Amadis of Gaul, and various less 
celebrated personages. Connected with these larger cycles are 
other tales of minor importance, recounting the exploits of out- 
laws, or the final vindication of some chaste wife wrongfully ac- 
cused of infidelity, and perhaps unjustly punished for a fault only 
alleged. These progenitors of the modern novel also show some- 
what the same poverty of artistic resources as that which char- 
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acterized the yet earlier romantic literature of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

In tracing the origin of the modern novel historically, it would 
be necessary to point out how the medizval romance faded away 
during the seventeenth century, and at the close of this period 
the present form of prose fiction began more definitely and widely 
to be produced. In England the development of romantic liter- 
ature was doubtless much influenced by the great power and 
brilliancy of the dramatic compositions and the stage of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Probably the recent decline, in 
quality and favor, of the products designed for theatrical repre- 
sentation, has operated on the whole to increase the influence, and 
improve the character, of prose fictions designed to be read. 

But our point of view is not chiefly historical; and the few 
remarks which have already been made are introductory to the 
subject of the modern novel, that it may be looked at from another 
point of view. 

All literature is the expression of human thought and feeling ; 
it is also addressed to the thinking and feeling mind of man. It 
is both of and to the human soul. Whatever its historical origin 
and historical course of development may be, it has always a yet 
more interior source from which it springs, a law of spiritual 
descent and classification to which it must conform. What 
is thus necessarily true of all literature is, of course, true of 
the kind of literature called “ romantic,” and of the particular 
species which the modern novel constitutes. Indeed, romantic 
literature is of all kinds the most obviously derivable from, the 
most strictly subject to, the simpler and more interesting and 
impressive activities and principles of the human mind. Of the 
modern novel, then, we raise the question: From what forms of 
mental impulse does it arise, and to what forms of human desire 
and want does it minister? And to justify ourselves in raising 
this inquiry into the psychological origin and import of the 
modern novel, we appeal to the facts of history. The types 
and foreshadows and precursors of this peculiar species of litera- 
ture may, indeed, be discovered in all the history of literature. 
But within the last century, or somewhat more, this species has 
undergone the most rapid and marked development. It has de- 
veloped in such a manner and to such a degree as to become, to a 
large extent, distinctive of the modern era of literature. There 
must be certain valid reasons in the human mind for both these 
historical truths. 
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Novels, like every other species of literary composition, are 
addressed from one mind to another mind. The mental impulses 
in which they originate are, therefore, of two kinds. In part, they 
originate within the writer, and are impulses to the expression of 
thought and feeling ; but in part they also originate in the minds 
of the community which is to be addressed, and which is to fur- 
nish the patrons of the author’s work ; they are therefore impulses 
growing out of some kind of craving or want, or perhaps repul- 
sions from states of thought and feeling, away from which the 
artistic product is expected to bear the mind. In order, then, to 
understand the psychological genesis and import of the modern 
novel, we must consider what it is in the mental life of man which 
urges him to this species of literary production; and also what 
there is in human mental life to which prose fiction ministers. 
We must further consider what are the reasons in the peculiarities 
of our present time which so enlarges and exaggerates the demand 
for novels and its supply. Nor is it at all certain that the impulses 
which produce the author, and the reasons for the vast multitude 
of readers, are to be found in precisely the same movements of 
human nature. Indeed, here, as in all cases of supply and de- 
mand for zsthetic goods, the motives of the producer and the 
purchaser are to a considerable extent different. 

The chief mental impulse in the authors of all romantic litera- 
ture is toward esthetic expression. The modern novel, as a species 
of such literature, therefore falls under those truths and laws of 
mental life which underlie all artistic effort. 

Doubtless there is, in this day of rapid making and wide spread- 
ing of books, much writing of poor novels for pay. But it does 
not follow that the real and potent source of the over-production 
of even the poorest kind of prose fiction lies in the desire of gain, 
or in the necessity, under which most men are, of earning a live- 
lihood. If novels did not sell, certainly novels would not be 
published. If novels were not published, probably comparatively 
few of them would be written. Doubtless, also, many novels are 
written, as well as published, solely to reap the pecuniary fruits of 
their sale. All this, however, may be said of painting, music, and 
the writing of poetry, as truly as of the writing of novels. Yet 
no person of real insight into the sources of human life, and of 
real sympathy with all which is human, would think of claiming 
that painting, or music, or poetry, does not originate in the xs- 
thetic impulses of human nature. This statement is as true of the 
cheapest chromo as of the chef-d’uvre of the greatest artist ; of 
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the improvisation on the banjo or the jewsharp by the plantation 
negro, as of the sonata of Beethoven ; of the doggerel that is re- 
ceived or rejected by the country newspaper, as of the well-turned 
verses of the poet laureate. Indeed, it is the rule that art tends 
to become more mercenary after it has attained such excellence or 
acceptance that it can command its price. In the impulses that 
propel him, the writer of one of Beadle’s dime novels does not 
necessarily differ from Tolstoi or Daudet. 

It accords with this view that we find the philosophy of art 
attempting to make room for the modern novel among its classifi- 
cations of the forms of artistic expression. Thus Lotze speaks, 
though very briefly, of the romance and tlie novel, together with 
the drama and the epic poem, under the general head of poetic 
art. But to admit that the modern novel is an artistic product, 
chiefly due to the impulse on the part of its writer toward esthetic 
expression, does not define its particular characteristics. 

We get a closer point of view from which to regard the modern 
novel by comparing it with two closely allied species of literary 
art: these are the drama and the epic poem. Both agree with 
the novel in having substantially the same subject, the contempla- 
tion of which stimulates the effort at artistic expression. Each 
of them, however, differs from the novel by having certain forms 
and laws of expression dictated to it by the very nature of the 
handling which it gives to its material. Novel, drama, and epic 
poem all have regard to human life. They all attempt to de- 
pict, and to a certain extent to interpret and to idealize, human 
life. But the limitations under which this attempt is made by 
the drama and by epic poetry are much severer and more restrict- 
ive than those which encompass the writer of the novel. The 
drama can have regard only to such a representation of life as is 
adapted to the stage. It is true to its own nature only when it 
concentrates itself upon the problem of setting forth, by language 
and by action, the meaning and effect of the conduct of individ- 
uals toward other individuals, in accordance with the laws of scenic 
art. Movement, deeds, action, either past, present, or prospec- 
tive, determine the amount and character of the discourse which 
is allowable for the best esthetic expression here. Much of the 
dramatist’s realism must take the form of that of Mr. Puff in the 
play : “I open with a clock striking, to beget an awful attention 
in the audience — it also marks the time, which is four o’clock in 
the morning, and saves a description of the rising sun, and a great 
deal about gilding the eastern hemisphere.” The restrictions 
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under which all epic poetry exists, in the effort to depict, in- 
terpret, and idealize human life, are too obvious to need men- 
tioning. The current philosophy of life requires some more un- 
trammeled form of esthetic expression than that of poetry. This 
required form it finds in prose fiction, — and nowhere, on the 
whole, more effectively and agreeably. 

The desire to give a freer handling and esthetic expression to 
one’s thoughts and feelings regarding the subject of human life 
is, then, the impulse which operates, in the most general and 
forceful way, within the mind of the authors of our modern novels. 
It is this fact, in part, which gives to the novel its undoubtedly 
great significance. No thoughtful observer of mankind can 
afford to overlook the facts which indicate the enlarging existence 
and growing influence of this species of literature. He who does 
overlook these facts omits something which is indispensable for 
the most comprehensive and sympathetic understanding of our 
modern era. 

And now let the question be raised: Why has prose fiction, 
considered from the point of view furnished by the impulse under 
which its production takes place, flourished so exceedingly in 
modern times? The answer must be found, in part at least, in the 
‘psychological peculiarities of the man of modern times. 

The modern surprisingly great development of all kinds of 
literature is, of course, largely due to certain general causes which 
characterize modern civilization: among these the chief are the 
discovery and development of printing, and the consequent multi- 
plication of books at low cost; and also the creation, by the whole 
process of modern education, of a great multitude of people who 
can read books, and who have a taste for some kind of reading. 
But we are seeking the causes which lie within the mind of the 
modern man, and impel him to attempt so much of a peculiar 
species of literature. For the growth of the production of novels 
is a literary characteristic peculiar to modern times. Moreover, 
it is not merely nor chiefly the number of works of prose fiction 
which is remarkable. The development in their characteristic 
quality has been even more remarkable. It might almost be said 
that the conception which rules in this type of literature is a 
product of modern times. 

The free esthetic expression of one’s thoughts and feelings re 
garding human life involves three factors : these are, the depicting 
or portrayal of human life, the interpreting of human life, and 
its idealization. The union of these three factors enters into 
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every so-called “ philosophy of life” ; and the effort of the writer 
of the modern novel is to give some kind of zsthetic expression to 
his philosophy of life. Of course, it is not meant that every writer 
of a genuinely artistic novel must aim to give in it a complete 
representation of his philosophy of life ; nor is it meant that every 
writer of even the most artistic class of novels must consciously 
aim at impressing upon his readers his own philosophy of life. 
In no sense of the word can any work of art claim to be a “ com- 
plete” expression of all the esthetic aims which rule in its own 
species of composition. The landscape-painter does not attempt 
the whole world of landscapes; nor does the sculptor aim to set in 
marble, in a single masterpiece, every possible significant posture 
or action of the human body. The landscape painted is a mere 
bit, and it has a frame. The statue sets forth only one significant 
posture into which the material part of man may be thrown by the 
emotions of the mind. So each novel must aim chiefly to represent 
the character and meaning of life in some one of its multiform 
aspects, and as experienced by one or more selected individuals 
with a personal history and personal development. 

Even in the undeveloped prose romances of the Greek and 
Latin authors, or later of the Middle Ages, the true conception of 
the work designed to be accomplished by this species of literature 
may be traced. But the conception exists only in a much more 
germinal form than at present. Merely to tell a story that shall 
while away time and amuse the hearers, often seems, indeed, to be 
the only motive of the early Greek and Latin romances. And yet 
the ‘* wandering adventures and loves” of Dinias and Dereyllis, 
of Rhodanes and Sinonis, of Theagenes and Chariclea, of Clito- 
phon and Leucippe, and of Daphnis and Chloe, are by no means 
complete exceptions to the law we have laid down. In these stories 
there is almost none of that interest in the development and signi- 
ficance of character, of interior human life, in which the modern 
novel abounds. But even these stories are not without tokens that 
their authors felt the movement to express, in a manner easier 
and freer than that afforded by the drama or by epic poetry, their 
ideas concerning certain phases of human life. It is a mark of 
the literary degeneracy of the age in which these Greek and 
Latin romances flourished that the rights and obligations of love 
between the sexes furnished the principal and almost the only 
phase of human life which these ancient story-tellers undertook 
to depict, interpret, and idealize. It is a mark of superiority in 
the romances of the Middle Ages that the interest they display in 
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life is more varied, and that the idealization of it which they 
attempt rises in comparison with the mere effort at portrayal. 

The modern novel-writer, far more generally and clearly than 
his predecessors in the field of prose fiction, understands the aim 
of his work. He also is, on the whole, far more successful in 
combining the interpretation and idealizing of human life with its 
mere portrayal. For this there are reasons in certain definite and 
mighty forces that are at work upon the mind of man in the mod- 
ern era. Human interest in the portrayal of every phase of human 
life, and the power to portray it in an interesting and worthy 
manner, has greatly increased in extent and intensity during the 
last two centuries. The different classes of society and the differ- 
ent nations of the earth have been made to interpenetrate, and the 
customs — foreign before — of these different classes and nations 
have been made more familiar to each other. The external aspects 
of life, not only in the nearer places and times, but in remote 
lands and ages of the world, have been curiously and carefully 
studied. The world itself has seemed to enlarge, and its inhab- 
itants have come to feel a more eager and extensive interest in 
each other. 

Together with this modern growth of power and interest for 
the portrayal of human life, there has been a growth in the desire 
of the human mind to penetrate the meaning of life. Never be- 
fore were so many of the race eagerly and earnestly inquiring for 
an interpretation of their own being, conduct, history, and des- 
tiny. Never before were so many ready to render an answer to 
this inquiry, at least as respects some one or more of the innumer- 
able subordinate inquiries of which the main one is composed. 
Recently Mr. Huxley has complained of the teachers of religion, 
and of the classes technically called “ religious,” because they are so 
ready to assume that they have a monopoly of reflective interest 
in the more serious problems of life. Whatever we may think of 
Mr. Huxley’s complaint, there can be no doubt that not one class 
alone, but all classes are more eagerly and earnestly than ever 
before asking for some light upon these problems. How multitu- 
dinous and pressing these problems are! Modern natural science 
has raised many of them; modern economic science, social science, 
political science, has raised many more. Modern psychology has 
awakened from the long period of self-complacency in which it 
remained satisfied with cumbrous classification and easy-going 
appeals to so-called intuitions and “common sense,” and has filled 
its world with the asking and attempted answering of strange, 
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new inquiries about the human mind. Biblical criticism and 
theology have also been busy propounding inquiries. The interest 
in many of these problems, subordinate to the one great prob- 
lem of the meaning and destiny of man’s soul, is more than ever 
spread widely throughout all classes of the people. 

But that zsthetic expression which the modern novel gives to the 
current forms of the philosophy of human life includes also a work 
of idealization. The artistic writer does not simply depict and 
interpret the phenomena with which he deals; he also lifts them 
above the sphere in which they are wholly entangled and obscured 
by commonplace surroundings toward a certain ideal type. In- 
deed, the idealization of life is necessarily connected with its 
interpretation. For it is the “ideas” which rule in the phenom- 
ena that give us the meaning of the phenomena. Every human 
life, however, is in its bare actuality so complicated and meaning- 
less — or rather it involves such a hopeless mixture of possible 
meanings —that no part of it can be understood unless it is por- 
trayed, not simply as it is as a whole and in all its actual features, 
but in so far as it may be conceived of as corresponding to the 
ideal. This tendency to idealize is deep and strong and jervad- 
ing in all human conduct. It accounts for the absurd estimate 
put upon the virtues of the political or military hero; it voices 
itself in the hoarse applause which greets his appearance in the 
political or military campaign. The man is not regarded as he is, 
in naked actuality, but in the halo of the idea which he is e6nsid- 
ered to represent. This tendency enters into the acclaim given 
to the prize-fighter, — to Sullivan in England, or to the criminal 
at the bar and on the gallows, to Lingg in this country. It is 
not the coarse, sensual, really cowardly drunkard and wife-beater 
that men admire and find pleasure in contemplating; but the 
ideal (low enough surely) of physical endurance and courage, 
and of muscular development. It is not the cowardly, revenge- 
ful braggart of an assassin to whom sentimental women bring 
flowers and weak-minded clergymen offer verbal tribute ; it is the 
ideal (low enough surely) of endurance in a cause, and courage 
in facing death for the cause’s sake. 

In spite of the so-called “ practical” tendencies of the present 
age, and of the strength of the realistic school among the writers 
and critics of novels, 1 am firmly convinced that human life was 
never before so much contemplated in the light of ideals. What 
is it that quickens the pulses of every species of modern litera- 
ture? It is the enlarging idealizations, the richer and more ex- 
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pansive dreamings, of the developing human mind. The science 
of the nineteenth century requires that everything shall be brought 
to the test of fact. This is well; but why? It is, that verifiable 
ideals may take the place of those which have been shown to 
contradict the import of the facts. It is the purifying, not the 
banishment, of all our dream-life that we seek. The philosophy 
of the age seeks the point where the truest reality and the highest 
idea have their meeting and become one. And the common peo- 
ple dimly grope after the ideal state of society, of government, 
of physical, political, social, and ethical life. 

There is one other potent reason why the modern age is so 
peculiarly moved by the impulse to give wxsthetic expression, in 
the form of prose fiction, to its attempts at a philosophy of human 
life. The sphere of the novel is with the individual man. Some 
one person is selected as the character whose experience is to 
show what the writer observes and thinks concerning some par- 
ticular aspect of life. But the individual is peculiarly important 
in the estimate of the modern age. Never before in the history 
of the race did so vast a multitude so highly estimate, each one in 
the case of himself or herself, the significance of every member 
of that race. Never before were so large a proportion of man- 
kind disinclined to enjoy and suffer, to toil and struggle, to sicken 
and die, without so much as once raising an inquiry into the 
meaning of it all. 

It may, then, be concluded that the psychological origin of the 
modern novel is to be found, so far as its authors are chiefly 
concerned, in the impulse to give the freest possible artistic ex- 
pression to one’s views and feelings regarding the life of the 
individual man. This necessarily includes the portrayal, the 
interpretation, and the idealization of this life in all its different 
aspects and groups of experiences. And there are good reasons, 
lying in the distinguishing characteristics of the modern develop- 
ment of mind, why this species of literature should now find so 
large and influential a following. 

The greater problems which perplex, and so largely baffle, the 
attempt to frame a philosophy of human life, have been dealt with 
by certain novelists in a surprisingly skillful, influential, and 
helpful way. Of none is this more true than of those dark and 
mysterious problems that concern the unfolding results and des- 
tiny of sinful conduct and character. These are the problems with 
which dealt the great dramas of ancient Greece. Never since 
the day of these dramas has art dealt with these problems in a 
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manner worthy to be compared with that of the modern novel. 
“In the portraiture of evil and criminal characters,” says Bulwer, 
“lies the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in the 
philosophy of the human heart.” Judged by this esthetic (but 
also ethical) standard, Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénina” seems to me 
one of the world’s great masterpieces of art, —a work to be placed 
in the very highest rank of its kind. Like every really great 
artistic product, its effect upon the intelligent and right-minded 
observer and critic is wsthetically and ethically elevating and 
purifying. So perverse does the criticism which Mr. Maurice 
Thompson and others have, in the name of morality, bestowed 
upon this book appear to me as a professional student of the hu- 
man mind, that I find great difficulty even in comprehending the 
grounds on which it is alleged to rest. 

But what, to make further use of this notable example, is the 
problem to which Tolstoi gives artistic treatment in his “ Anna 
Karénina”? It may be stated in terms somewhat like the follow- 
ing: What will be the fate of a person, however favorably situ- 
ated, who becomes committed to an illicit connection? The author 
answers this question by presenting to us a woman, pure, intelli- 
gent, gifted, charming. There is in her circumstances, however, 
every reason which can be realized in any case why she should 
break over the human and divine laws which bind her to a life of 
purity. Her husband is her senior in years, repulsive to her in 
his character and addresses, of a nature and bearing certain to 
irritate a temperament like hers. The society in which she moves 
is tolerant of such offenses as hers, if only its conventional restric- 
tions are not broken through in a manner too obvious and dis- 
agreeable. Her lover is at first sincerely devoted and faithful. In 
transgressing the moral law she still, at first and for some time 
afterward, remains as faithful to all her social, maternal, and even 
wifely relations as is possible for the transgressor of this one law. 
Yet what is the result? what becomes of the beautiful, the gifted, 
the charming and affectionate Anna Karénina? Involved in a 
contest for social recognition with that society which, hollow as 
was its pretense and thin as was its varnish of respectability, still 
represented on the whole the side of the great divine law, she 
finds herself beaten in the contest. Undertaking to control and 
monopolize the devotion of the man for whom she has forsaken 
her husband, the loveliness by which she attracted him changes 
into an irritable and exacting temper, whose result is the alienation 
of the coveted love. Toward the last her deeper spiritual nature 
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suffers some sort of an awakening. She sees herself as she has 
been, — in the light of the idea to which she has been unwittingly 
conforming herself. ‘ For the first time,” says Tolstoi, “ Anna 
turned upon her relations with the Count this bright light which 
was suddenly revealing her life to her. ‘What did he seek in 
me? A satisfaction for his vanity, rather than for his love!’ 
. . » * My love has been growing more and more selfish and pas- 
sionate ; his has been growing fainter and fainter.’ . . . And she 
remembered with disgust what she called that love. . . . ‘I can- 
not imagine any sitwation in which my life could be anything but 
one long misery.’ ” 

Brought round by destiny and her own free action, — in that 
strange mingling of the two which gives the law to every human 
life, — after years of wandering, to the place where she first met 
him for whose love she has lost all (yet selfishly, as she has been 
made aware, and not with the self-sacrifice of the purest affection), 
she punishes, at that fitting spot, in one dreadful moment, both 
herself and him. What a fine touch of true art it is which makes 
Anna Karénina draw her beautiful head between her shoulders, 
as with outstretched hands she throws herself on her knees under 
the car! “She had time to feel afraid,” and attempted to draw 
back. ‘*‘ Lord forgive me all!’ she murmured, feeling the strug- 
gle to be vain.” 

Surely this masterpiece of prose fiction portrays, interprets, and 
idealizes one profoundly interesting phase of our many-sided 
human life. And this it does in such a way as to beget that 
esthetic and ethical elevation and purifying which is the result of 
all the highest art. 

Many minor problems of the same general kind have also been 
most successfully dealt with by the modern novel. How subtle is 
conscience in presenting and arguing those accusations of wrong- 
doing which it brings! What treatise in ethics or theology has 
presented this truth more clearly and forcefully than George Eliot 
in her narrative of the experience of Gwendolen while her de- 
tested husband is drowning before her eyes! “If it had been any 
use, I should have prayed —I should have prayed that something 
might befall him. . . . I did kill him in my thoughts. . . . I saw 
him sink, and my heart gave a leap as if it were going out of me. 
. . . The rope! he called out — and I stooped for the rope. . . . 
But he was gone down again, and I had the rope in my hand.” 
Who can tell, we may ask, whether the throwing of the rope 
would have saved the drowning man? ‘ Gwendolen’s remorse,” 
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says the author, “aggravated her inward guilt, and she gave the 
character of decisive action to what had been an inappreciably in- 
stantaneous glance of desire. . . . Still, a question as to the out- 
ward effectiveness of a criminal desire dominant enough to impel 
even a momentary act cannot alter our judgment of the desire.” 


Yet Deronda sees in Gwendolen’s remorse “the precious sign of 


a recoverable nature, — the culmination of that self-disapproval 
which had been the awakening of a new life within her.” 

Thus also has the modern novel, by portraying and interpreting 
certain phasessof human life, helped to enrich the philosophy of 
life through the successful artistic presentation of certain types 
of character in the person of an individual. An example of 
this, which possesses, as it seems to me, great artistic merit, is 
Daudet’s “Numa Roumestan.” Here is the typical example of the 
man, the idol of the many, “ who traffics in words without troub- 
ling himself about their value, or their accord with his own feel- 
ings, if they but sound well.” He can address the crowd “ with 
flights of fervid eloquence,” which draws forth the applause that 
half smothers such words as, “ My soul — my blood — morality 
— religion — fatherland.” He can approach the wife he has 
cruelly betrayed, and kiss her “ with sincere emotion”; yet if he 
is “the joy of the street,” he is also “ the sorrow of the home.” 

But the greater number of modern novels have, of course, dealt 
with much less serious and profound forms of human experience 
than those to which reference has just been made. Yet they, too, 
come under the same principle as regards the psychological im- 
pulse by which their authors are chiefly moved. Most writers of 
prose fiction have not the ability to portray and interpret in the 
manner of the truest art the grand passions of the human soul. 
Yet if an author recognizes the limits of his own mental powers 
he may be a genuine and helpful expositor of other phases of our 
complex human life. With what delicacy and tact has Mr. How- 
ells, for example, handled the theme of pure romantic love be- 
tween mature manhood and girlhood, in his “ Indian Summer,” — 
the novel which seems to me the most thoroughly artistic of all the 
works of this author! One experiences from the reading of this 
book the same kind of zsthetie cultivation which comes from look- 
ing at some of the water-colors of Burkett Foster. 

The philosophy of life is also elucidated by those works of prose 
fiction which deal with the peculiarities of human character and 
intercourse in particular localities, in more or less definitely re- 
stricted communities, or as existing amidst and between different 
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peoples and nations. No more vivid picture of the historical re- 
lations maintaining themselves between the Irish and the English, 
of the virtues and faults of both, and of the exireme difficulty 
they have in understanding and appreciating each other, can any- 
where be found than in Annie Keary’s “ Castle Daly.” 

Let it not be supposed that the lower orders of the modern 
novel — lower, as measured in the esthetic or the ethical scale — 
are exempt from the same principle as to their psychological ori- 
gin. If it be the conscious or unconscious philosophy of the au- 
thor that all human experience and action are alike worthy of 
portraiture, or even that all are alike indifferent from the ethical 
point of view, the impulse to give wsthetic expression to this phi- 
losophy will manifest itself in his literary work. And under the 
modern conditions, the novel will be far more likely than the 
drama or the shorter poem to furnish the means of such expres- 
sion. 

But it is time to consider the other psychological source of the 
growth and influence of the modern novel, — the taste for read- 
ing this species of literature in which its producers find the de- 
mand for the products of their art. Why are prose fictions so 
much in requisition, so almost universally read? As to the fact, 
whether we look upon it as simply appalling and disgusting, or 
rather regard it sympathetically as one of great interest in the 
literary and ethical development of the age, the proofs of its exist- 
ence are abundant. The statistics of the public or private circu- 
lating library, of the publishing houses and the book-stalls, re- 
turn the same kind of evidence. The Sunday-school and techni- 
cally “religious” literature is very largely made up of novels. 
The boy or miss returns from the half-hour given to the study of 
the Bible with means for spending the remaining hours of Sunday 
in the company of one or more cheap novels. The mother cannot 
interfere ; for is she not herself engaged with one of the Nth 
thousand of E. P. Roe’s fictions, or with something similar ? 

Nor is the patronage of the modern novel largely confined to 
any one class of readers, however the classification is undertaken 
and by whatever standard measured, whether intellectual, es- 
thetic, or moral. Who can suppose that Gladstone had just read 
his first prose fiction at the time when he gave so much of a cer- 
tain kind of éclat to Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant”? Few of 
the divines, or other teachers of public morals, speak in entire 
absence of experimental knowledge when they utter a warning 
against novel-reading. Indeed, the class of hard-worked and 
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rather unimaginative professional men is the one which, with the 
most conclusive reasons, can justify itself in the freer use of this 
species of literature. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that the impulse moving the 
multitude of readers of novels is the same as that felt by the 
writers of novels. Only a few of the more mature and intelligent 
of these readers look upon the examples of prose fiction to which 
they resort as interesting and helpful expositions of human life. 
Fewer still seek to find in them a philosophy of life. A larger 
number of readers take a certain interest in the character 
sketches, in the pictures of customs, habits, and even dialects, 
with which these works abound. And shrewd criticism of the 
artistic genuineness and effectiveness of the author’s work often 
comes from sources from which such criticism would scarcely be 
expected. Occasionally a reader is found for the pure fictions of 
the higher order who thoroughly understands and keenly appre- 
ciates (understands and appreciates more fully perhaps than the 
author himself can) the real significance of the views of life 
which such fictions set forth. But the larger number of any au- 
thor’s patrons fail to meet him halfway. Their interest in his 
work is not of the same order as his own; it springs rather from 
a different psychological source. How many of the readers of 
Stevenson’s “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” have 
any real insight into that lesson in the philosophy of life which it 
impresses in such a forceful and artistic way ? 

In certain circles, for the most part composed of those who 
deprecate this species of literature, it is customary to refer the 
existence of novel-reading to a “craving for excitement.” This 
craving is generally assumed to be necessarily something arti- 
ficial or even morbid. There is undoubtedly a certain amount of 
truth in this opinion; but the truth is neither well thought out 
nor well expressed. For what can be meant by “craving,” and 
what by “ excitement,” in this use of these words? Human na- 
ture shows us no craving in general, and human experience is 
never that of “excitement” in general. There is no doubt a 
class of novel-readers who find pleasure in shedding tears over 
fictitious deathbed scenes, in pitying imaginary woes, in sympathy 
with the successful issue to a romantic love between the sexes. 
No doubt, also, certain other novels (we will readily concede to 
Mr. Thompson that he is right in ranking Zola among the num- 
ber) gain and hold their readers by ministering to the excite- 
ment of baser feelings and imaginations than those just described. 
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There is also a corresponding class of writers of novels whose 
view of human life is of a predominatingly sentimental or sensu- 
ous order. The gushing feelings or the strong fleshly passions 
have in their minds an exaggerated importance in the picturing 
and interpreting of life. Fitzjames Stephen, speaking of Dick- 
ens as the typical instance of a strong and rather coarse “ senti- 
mentality,” criticises in detail his treatment of the subject of 
death. Of the author’s “ Little Nell” this critic says: “ He gloats 
over the girl’s death as if it delighted him; he looks at it from 
four or five points of view; touches, tastes, smells, and handles, 
as if it was some savory dainty which could not be too fully ap- 
preciated.” And Sir Richard Steele remarked of the stories of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, who wrote some two hundred years before 
Zola, that she appeared to have “ understood the practical part of 
love better than the speculative.” 

It would be, however, a very narrow view of the psychological 
origin of novel-reading to regard it as belonging chiefly to the 
more morbidly sentimental and sensuous parts of human nature. 
There is not a form of healthy intellectual excitement which is 
not ministered to, more or less helpfully, by corresponding forms 
of prose fiction. The arousement of intellectual interest in past 
times and foreign lands, in strange or familiar types of human 
character, in local or personal idiosyncrasies of speech, in the 
mysteries of the invisible world disclosed or fictitiously created to 
be seen through “ Gates Ajar” while “ Stepping Heavenward,” 
in the solution of social and economic problems and the reform of 
social and economic abuses, etc., ete., is secured by the modern 
novel. Nor has the “ excitement ” occasioned in the present cen- 
tury by this species of literature been without abundant practical 
fruits ; as witness — could we collect and summon such testimo- 
nies — the results of works like “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Les Mise- 
rables,” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The success of the realistic school of writers, and the growth of 
a class of readers who prefer the healthier intellectual and emo- 
tional quickening which comes from the zxsthetic presentation of 
life more nearly as it really is, are a protest against that shallow 
theory which accounts for the attractiveness of the novel by refer- 
ring it to the excitement of morbid sentiments or unwholesome pas- 
sions. But that the bare presentation of matter of fact in human 
life is not the object or the kingdom of this kind of art, the psy- 
chology of the novel clearly shows. 


If, then, we adopt the view which finds the reason why people 
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read novels in the “craving for excitement,” we are compelled 
to say that the kind of craving which has this effect is the uni- 
versal want of some kind of action of the mental powers, and the 
desire of that happiness which such action naturally brings. 
There is, however, a better way of conceiving and expressing so 
much of truth as this conclusion involves. 

That perverse but ingenious philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer, 
has propounded a theory of life which makes it intrinsically miser- 
able in the highest degree, because all its experiences vacillate 
between the two poles of want and ennui. Craving drives the 
restless will, which is the “ in-itself’’ of human nature, in the 
ceaseless effort to find what can only momentarily satisfy the in- 
tolerable pain of craving. But let this craving be, for only a 
brief time, satisfied, and the soul falls under the equally unbear- 
able burden of ennui. And “ennui is by no means an evil to be 
lightly esteemed ; in the end it depicts on the countenance real 
despair. . . . For this evil may drive men to the greatest ex- 
cesses, just as much as its opposite extreme, famine; the people 
require panem et circenses. . . . As want is the scourge of the 
people, so ennui is that of the fashionable world.” The week of 
life for the lower orders is seven days of want; for the middle 
classes it is six days of unsatisfied craving and one of ennui; for 
the so-called upper classes it is seven days of hateful ennui. 

With the bitter and exaggerated pessimism of Schopenhauer 
we have no sympathy whatever. But his view of the great and 
unceasing influence of ennui in human life contains much truth. 
As he himself declares, “ the activity of our mind is a constantly 
deferred ennui.” The office of this impulse we regard, however, 
as benevolent, and ministering on the whole to happiness and to 
success in life. Ennui is indeed the punishment of idleness ; but 
it is merited and beneficent punishment. Together with its twin 
whip, craving, it is intended to keep human life moving in the 
lines of healthful, earnest work and restful, improving recreation, 
—so-called work and so-called recreation, which are only two 
forms of the excitement and exercise of the powers of one human 
mind. They are sunlight and moonlight, reality and ideality ; 
both are necessary goods to our complex human life. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for novel-reading is to be found 
in the constitutional repulsion of man from ennui. And since all 
that is merely actual in human experience is found unsatisfying, 
— the desire and aspiration of man being on the whole, fortu- 
nately, too great for complete satisfaction with his experience, — 
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one chief relief from ennui lies in day-dreaming. This is but the 
seeking for, and satisfaction in some kind of uplift from that dull 
round of commonplace of which all human experience is so largely 
composed. This dissatisfaction, sometimes like a soothing stimu- 
lant, and sometimes amounting to a scornful and intense disgust 
with the actuality of human life, is the secret cause of many easy- 
going indulgences, and of many fierce excesses as well. This is 
why opium-eating thrives in China: the extract of the sacred 
poppy takes both the wealthy indolent and the poor child of cease- 
less toil out of the humdrum and monotony of daytime existence, 
and gives to each alike the relief of a dream. It lights the pipe 
of millions of day-laborers and of day-idlers in all parts of the 
world ; it fills the mug of the peasant with its cheap and coarse 
intoxicant, and the glass of the prince with the choicest enlivening 
wines. The modern newspaper— in a way far more debasing 
and harmful than the modern novel — thrives, yes, fattens, on 
this impulse. 

The direction of this impulse away from the ennui that op- 
presses so much of human life is by no means wholly toward 
those coarser and more dangerous excitements to which reference 
has just been made. Indeed, its beneficent work may be traced 
throughout the structure of human society. It is not desire for 
society, pure and simple, which forms the whole inward impulse 
that brings and binds men together in community life; it is also 
largely the repulsion from that ennui which complete solitariness 
begets. The same impulse operates powerfully in securing patron- 
age for every form of art; nor is it without considerable influence 
upon the cultivation of scientific pursuits. What is novel is at- 
tractive in itself, and irrespective of any intrinsic merit, not only 
in literature, but also in other forms of art. The new style re- 
lieves, for a time at least, that feeling of ennui with which we are 
apt to contemplate what is old. 

Now it is in vain for the stern moralist to insist that men shall 
find all the satisfaction they crave in the doing of that daily 
work, which it is man’s duty to do; and that the incidents and 
commonplaces of this daily round should be themselves made to 
furnish all needed relief from the dreadful spectre of ennui. It 
is indeed a cause of delight to behold another doing all the details 
of daily work with a zest which comes only from idealizing them 
all, and so with a perfect freedom from the pains of ennui. But 
after all, the line here needs to be very delicately and skillfully 
drawn. There are some of Wordsworth’s poems which are among 
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the finest in the English language. But there are others where 
the bestowal of sentiment upon the commonplace and vulgar is 
felt to be petty, and hard to consider virile and really sincere. 
So, I think, in performing the details of daily work we regard 
calmness, and even a large amount of phlegm, as more becoming 
than any considerable show of enthusiasm. 

And, indeed, how dull and well-nigh intolerable does life, with 
all its round of duties, happinesses, so-called successes, and cares, 
sometimes appear to the reflective soul! What is the meaning 
of it all, and what its worth? we ask ourselves and one another. 
Zcclesiastes may not teach the highest morality, but it forcefully 
expresses a universal experience in the effort of man to compass 
his own life. How spontaneous and strong the rush with which 
the operatives pour forth from the wide doors of the factory when 
the work of the day is done! In what manner, now, shall the 
evening hours be spent? Doubtless in the blind effort to find 
something which shall minister to the other side of the human 
mind. The old men may, tired out with the toil which is by its 
results barely to supply the wants of themselves and their families, 
go to an early bed. But the young men and the maidens will do 
; something to escape ennui, and kill the time that stands between 
| their toil and their sleep. They will seek something novel, some- 
thing to give a momentary uplift to their otherwise commonplace 
lives. They will get a waking dream before they give themselves 
to the dreams of the bedchamber. They will frequent the beer- 
houses ; they will dance, or see a cheap play, or walk the street, 
or talk or read the romantic stuff which both indicates and grati- 
fies the stage of mental cultivation at which they have arrived. 



























It is obvious that the modern novel, from its very nature as 
growing out of and adapted to the modern life of the individual 
i | man, has a power to minister to the impulse of which we have 
4 been speaking, as no other species of literature can. Its field is 
the freest artistic treatment of the phenomena of the individual’s 
life. In it we seek for the dream-life that shadows and softens 
all the life which we call real. It makes far less tax upon the 
reader, it requires far less of cultivation and of purely intellectual 
or artistic interest in literature, than does any form of poetic com- 








position. It is a cheaper, more prolonged, and more feasible 





mode of relieving ennui than the modern drama affords. More- 
over, the ability to suit a great variety of tastes and of grades of 
culture, which modern prose fiction has attained, is incomparably 
greater than that attained by either of the other most nearly 
allied species of literature. 
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It is in such facts and impulses of human nature that we are to 
discover the psychological origin of the modern novel. But if 
this view of its genesis and mission be correct, several very im- 
portant conclusions, touching both the writing and the reading of 
this species of literature, follow almost as matters of course. Far 
be it from the professional student of mind to dictate rules to the 
artist, although the former may perhaps at times be permitted to 
say, humbly, to the latter: “Thou, too, art a man.” For myself, 
I may say that I have the scorn of the literary crities by trade, 
and the wrath of the littérateur, too vividly before me to venture 
far into their sacred domains. 

The principal points in debate as to the correct construction of 
the novel gather about the rival claims of the romantic and the 
realistic school. The latter is undoubtedly a necessary reactionary 
result of the extreme romanticism which controlled prose fie- 
tion in the preceding age. But what answer ‘o the rival claims 
of the two schools does that human nature give whose impulses 
furnish the sources in which the writing and reading of novels 
arise? Here, as in so many other debates, the answer isa divided 
one ; it consists in discriminating grades and degrees, to which 
certain general principles may be applied, but about which, in the 
detailed application, different tastes and judgments will always 
differ. In general, then, it must be said: “ Both realism and 
idealism are right.” Art must contemplate, and build itself upon, 
and foster itself in a constant communion with, what is real as 
matter of fact. But art must also interpret and idealize this 
matter of fact. To find the ideal in the real, and to show in 
what direction lies that point of union where real and ideal are 
one, — this is the effort of modern philosophy, in its technical 
study and teaching. The two great schools of realism and ideal- 
ism have together ruled the world of speculative thought since 
philosophy began to be cultivated. The chief and most encourag- 
ing sign of the philosophy of the present era is the tendency of 
these schools to find some real Ideal, some ideal Reality, on the 
Being and attributes of which they can unite. 

So, too, in modern painting the study and portrayal, with in- 
terpretation and idealizing, of the actual, are engaging the atten- 
tion of the most intelligent workmen. Technical perspective and 
anatomy, the moods of nature and the habits and phases of plant 
and animal life, are all to be most minutely observed and dili- 
gently studied ; but not that the artist may degenerate into the 
copyist, but that he may build his ideal on the basis of reality. 
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Thus built, the ideal is the highest reality. In the art of novel- 
writing the same effort should be made, — by each workman, how- 
ever, according to his own mission and in his own way. 

It is interesting to notice how the two schools in novel-writing, 
antagonistic as they avowedly are, both suffer from violation of 
the same laws of the human mind. The romanticist may work 
the vein of the romantic in such a way as to beget that very feel- 
ing of ennui which the ordinary reader of the novel seeks to 
avoid; at the same time he surely loses the goodwill of that more 
thoughtful reader who seeks to recreate and help himself by con- 
templating the artistic representation of actual human life. On 
the other hand, the realist who makes his final purpose the mere 
portrayal of the minutize of daily experience, or who stops too 
long by the way to indulge himself in the work of mere copying 
from nature, violates the rules of his art. He is also sure to 
beget in his reader the same feeling of ennui. In detailing ex- 
ternal surroundings, describing the characters and narrating the 
conversations, in a work of prose fiction, great discrimination and 
skill are needed to attain just the right amount of realism, as it 
were. The petty arrangements and in themselves distasteful cus- 
toms of a restaurant, for example, may be all set before us in such 
a way as either to instruct and please or disgust and annoy. So, 
too, the talk of common people may be made interesting or weari- 
some to the reader, according to the faithfulness of the author in 
depicting, and at the same time his art in idealizing, that which 
occurs in the speech of every-day life. Tolstoi makes us feel 
that we can afford to sit through an entire meal and look and 
listen, with Levin and Stephan Arkadyevitch at the restaurant ; 
but the real experience with the poorest eating-house is scarcely 
less distasteful and depressing than our repeated visits to “ Vatol- 
di’s” in Mr. Stockton’s company. Nor can we wholly clear our 
American authors Howells and Henry James from mistakes in 
the length to which they carry their realism. What can be more 
tiresome, whether we meet it in real life or in art, than much 
of the conversations in the “ Bostonians ” or the “ Minister’s 
Charge”? 

Few questions concerning the obligations of art have been more 
warmly debated than the relations which the writer of the modern 
novel sustains to morals and to moral influence. On the one side 
stand those claimants who would make all art avowedly didactic, 
who would have no fiction permissible unless there were some 
plain sermon in it. On the other side arises the protest against 
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the submission or degradation of what is «esthetic under ethical 
rules, — the claim that art must be free to give expression, under 
artistic limitations alone, to every phase of human experience. A 
study of the psychological origin and meaning of the novel shows 
that the truth belongs only in a partial way to either of these 
extremes. The ideal man and the ideal society are not urged and 
lifted toward the good by conscience alone. There are other 
ways of being taught than by sermons, or indeed by any species 
of didactic composition. And it is perfectly true that there is 
not a phase of human nature, not a side of human experience, 
whether it be what we agree to call “ wrong” or what we deem 
“right,” the just or the criminal, the elevated or the base, which 
is not capable and worthy of sympathetic study and artistic por- 
trayal. But it is also true that man has actually, not only an 
esthetic but also an ethical nature, and that it is impossible for 
art to make that which seems morally vile seem also artistically 
good. Doubtless a great diversity of judgments, a wide range of 
tastes, must be permitted, and may with safety be indulged. 

The painter finds a legitimate field for his art in the swamp 
and fen, in the poisonous weed or noxious fruit. He may depict 
the barnyard with its pool and its wallowing swine. But if he 
choose these subjects, as an artist he is bound to show what of 
beauty and better meaning is in them all. He is bound to pro- 
duce in the intelligent beholder somewhat of that pure and ele- 
vating pleasure which all real art gives. The same rule applies 
to the writer of prose fiction. We cannot say that he shall not 
make the attempt to treat any real phase of human life. We can- 
not say that he shall not bring us into the acquaintance, not only 
of those secretly wicked souls in which so-called “ good ” society 
abounds, but also of those known to be afflicted with wrong-doing, 
or even of those wantons and outcasts that are under social ban. 
But the worthy portrayal of the life of the gambler, the forger, 
the harlot, the seducer, the adulterer, the drunkard, the opium- 
eater, is so difficult an artistic achievement that any author may 
well shrink from it on other than moral grounds. There are 
subjects where neither coarse indifference to ethical distinctions 
nor mawkish sentimentality can be indulged. To describe these 
things so as to commend them, in themselves considered, is intol- 
erable ; and few venture to attempt this. But to describe them 
in all their details and with sentimental effusiveness, is but little 
if any better, whether it be considered from the esthetic or the 
ethical point of view. Nor can we see how, in this regard, Mr. 
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Roe’s “ Without a Home” is of any higher moral tendency than 
Dostojevsky’s “ Crime and Punishment.” 

In estimating the alleged evils of novel-reading, I am inclined 
to think that there has sometimes been an unintentional exaggera- 
tion. The proportional number of the patrons of this species of 
literature is indeed somewhat appalling. But there are few of the 
readers of novels who, after all, are not employed during the 
greater part of their time in some form of real work. Nor can we 
say of most of them, considering the amount of their lives which 
goes into this work, that the play of romancing in which they in- 
dulge themselves is on the whole excessive. Perhaps it may be 
said that it is not so much a reduction as a redistribution of quan- 
tity which novel-reading needs. There are many who would find 
life less a burden, and its work lighter and cheerier, by increased 
judicious indulgence in this kind of literature ; while there are 
many others — especially growing boys and girls — whose guar- 
dians should certainly take pains greatly to diminish their annual 
allowance of prose fiction. 

The charges to be made against the quality of the current novel- 
reading are more serious and difficult of alleviation. They do not, 
however, all bear most heavily in the direction in which they are 
ordinarily aimed. Just as the music of negro minstrelsy —- con- 
sidered as music and with associations aside — is quite as improv- 
ing as that of the average Sunday-school, so the romantic litera- 
ture of the average book-stall — considered as literature and with 
associations aside —is quite as improving as that of the average 
Sunday-school. And next to the Sunday-school library, as an 
offender in this regard, stands the public library. Thus do 
Church and State seem united to widen and deepen the streams 
of influence exerted by cheap prose fictions. There is little hope, 
however, to be discerned in the horizon when one is planted 
athwart the combined activities of Church and State. But the 
gradual esthetic and moral development of the people is bringing 
about a marked improvement in this as in every species of art. 
By bettering and not by banishing this form of human dream-life 
we may expect to escape the worst of its evils and secure its 
choicer goods. 

It will always be remembered, also, by the most thoroughly 
chastened minds, that the mission of art is not to those already 
cultured alone; its mission is, as well, to the great multitude of 
men. In order to accomplish this universal mission, it must reach 
after men somewhere near the level upon which they are stand- 
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ing. A chromo is better than no picture at all in the home of 
the poor. Nor am I at all sure that, asa rule, it is not better 
that the great majority of readers should read the novels they do 
read rather than not read at all; for not to read at all would cer- 
tainly signify, with many of them, a life of a lower intellectual, 
esthetic, and ethical character. 


George T. Ladd. 


YALE University, New HAvEN, Conn. 





OUT OF TOWN MISSIONS FOR CITY CHURCHES. 


THERE is a reverse side to the picture of enterprise and manli- 
ness and self-denial presented in the career of the poor country lad 
who has come up to the city and by dint of those qualities has 
made himself a name and a fortune. This reverse side is, that 
from the life of the small village where he lived just that amount 
of those virtues has been withdrawn. As there is no correspond- 
ing gain made by the small towns, the average of intelligence, of 
enterprise, of culture is less by every life that is attracted away. 
Every farmer knows what is the result of cutting the grass from 
the fields, without giving back in fertilizers and dressing the nutri- 
tive elements which are taken away. It is only a very short time 
before such a field is entirely run out. Now this is exactly what 
has gone on in the field of the spirit in many of the back towns. 
For a generation or more the process of draining away the best 
elements of human life has gone on. The back town in a gen- 
eral way represents the survival of the unfittest. Those who 
remain even while fitted to go, do so because of age, infirmity, 
for parents’ or relations’ sake; but this proportion is small, and 
grows constantly smaller as obligations cease. The life of the 
smaller country villages, except where they are suburbs or under 
the near influence of city life, is not only relatively but actually 
on the decline. Its best spirit is robbed from it; the life that 
is left is distinctly less able, and what generally follows along 
with that less willing, to maintain the higher plane of living which 
existed in former times. There is needed no clearer evidence of 
this than is given in what is called “society.” The social sense, 
the delight of being together in society, is undergoing a marked 
falling off in the back towns. Those who remain are often fewer 
than in the days of their fathers, often have less to do with, but, 
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more than all, they have less of the spirit and will to undergo the 
burden of social duties. Social pleasure is apt to take another 
form, that of entertainment and excitement. It is not the pleas- 
ure of human companionship, but it is the thirst for excitement, 
for something to break the dreary monotony of hard drudgery. 
Calling upon one’s neighbors, meeting together for an evening’s 
social intercourse, harvest gatherings, house warmings, all this is 
little known in the retired villages, and gives place to picnics and 
dances. The dance is nearly the only form of social life, and is 
often accompanied by intemperance. 

For any one accustomed to all that is involved in the social in- 
tercourse of men in the centres of population, a ride on a winter’s 
evening through a retired country village is full of revelation. 
Nothing can bring home to one so forcibly the isolation, and the 
limitations of back-country life. In the bleak but clear and cold 
night, the country seems to fall back into another age. It seems 
to lose continuity with the rest of civilized humanity. While it 
was day, and while men could work in the light, there pass signs 
of recognition and acknowledgments of relationship between 
house and house and between farm and farm. But with the fall 
of black night, all the lines of brotherhood and society seem to 
shrink up, and as each little home lights its lamps and draws 
within its doors, huddling itself together, society seems literally to 
crumble to pieces, and to fall back again into a mere collection 
of individual units. It comes over one with an appalling sense of 
the utter dreariness and seclusion as never before. As the scat- 
tered lights appear, it seems as though all bonds were broken and 
all ties severed. And really this is not far from being the case. 
There will be very little of the common life of mankind to-night 
in this hamlet through which we are driving. Even in the little 
cluster of homes that make up the village, the only ones who will 
be absent are here and there a young man, but by no means all 
the young men. For an hour around the stove in the village 
store a motley gathering of men will be seated or standing, but 
after a day of logging or sawing in the mill there is little disposi- 
tion to prolong the hours, while by eight o’clock much the larger 
number will have sought their beds, and close a long day of labor 
with a labored rest. Nothing so reveals what the country life is 
as a winter’s night, for then civilization falls back into its constit- 
uent elements, and the bonds of humanity cease to appear. 

Two thoughts come immediately into the mind on such a view 
of things, and two thoughts which bear a singular relation to each 
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other. First, what a unique importance the village church has as 
a focus for all the manifestations of social life ; and secondly, 
how rarely are the resources both pecuniary and spiritual sufficient 
to let the church become any real power in the community. No 
sooner do we get hold of the idea of what tremendous importance 
the village church is, than we are forced directly to think of how 
poor it is generally and unable to perform its function. It may be 
said that in the country, the social side is a religious obligation, 
and that it isa religious duty to provide for it and to foster it. 
It is no reproach to the church in the country that it is largely a 
social affair, for one of its chief duties is to draw people together 
and engage them in the friendly relations of social life. It is 
hardly too much to say that there is a direct relation between 
the purity and extent of the social life and the vigor of the 
church in the country. During the week there are many things 
which make social duties or pleasures very hard to provide for, 
there is much to interfere even with the inclination for it; but on 
Sunday, by the very force of circumstances, by the very fact of 
being called to church, it is promoted and advanced. There are 
many people in the village who will have hardly anything ap- 
proaching the name of social life from Sunday to Sunday. A 
nod to a passer, a few words over the fence, or at the village 
store, will make up the social life of not a few, till it comes Sun- 
day meeting, and then better things are possible. But not with 
this extreme class only, but with all, the church is the rallying 
point for social living. There is Man, as well as men; there is an 
approach to humanity, a living bond of mankind. The scattered 
elements of a village hamlet are welded together, are brought into 
a union of feeling and purpose, are made to confess relations and 
obligations to one another, and the effects of their life in this one 
particular cannot fail to be of the greatest influence during the 
week. As there is no theatre, and in the way of entertainment 
little beside the occasional visitation of a “ show,” as there is very 
rarely any public meeting, the weekly prayer meeting and the 
Sunday services are almost the only object lessons in the matter 
of corporate life that is afforded them. At those times, the idea 
of one body and many members is brought home to them, “ the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” and it seems easy to 
understand how “all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” The urgency 
of the need of the church in the country towns cannot be over- 
estimated. A distinct decline is visible in the towns where the 
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church is allowed to lapse, a lowered conception of life and duty. 
The church is in these small places almost the only means of con- 
veying any lessons of life in common, of the joys and privileges 
of associated living. In these small places nothing more unfor- 
tunate can happen than for this lamp of life to go out. It is ina 
literal as well as a spiritual sense “the light which lighteth every 
man, coming into the world.” 

No sooner, however, does one think of the dire necessity of it, 
to show forth the very foundations of human living as well as of 
eternal salvation, than one despairs of the resources at hand. 
The country has been drained of the very minds most fitted to see 
the importance of the church and of the men most willing to sac- 
rifice to maintain it. It is folly to say that because the need of 
a church is so great materially as well as spiritually that there- 
fore the natural self-interest of the people will keep it up. The 
natural self-interest of people will do nothing of the sort. In 
fact, men generally need to be little short of angels to act from 
self-interest. They act from prejudice, and from spite, and from 
ignorance, and from fear, but really to act in accordance with an 
enlightened self-interest requires a self-control and self-suppres- 
sion which the instinct of self-interest does not afford. The men 
able to realize how the church is needed in the country town are 
few and are growing fewer. The men willing to give generously 
of their small means to maintain it are equally small. One of a 
parish committee called on a substantial farmer, and laid the case 
of their church before him. After hearing what they had to 
say, the farmer responded approvingly, saying he “ guessed he’d 
oughter do his part,” and gave fifty cents for his year’s contribu- 
tion. The fact is, the people of the country villages who are able 
and willing to support their church are few. There are always 
some who are able though not willing, but many more who are 
neither able nor willing. They cannot be made to feel the need 
to them of sacrificing for it. They would as lief see it continue, 
would be sorry to have the church-bell cease to toll, but they will 
not make it their own charge to anything but a trifling amount. 
Consequently a few zealous women able to understand how much 
is derived from their meetings and services contrive in some way 
to keep the thing alive. There are pay sociables, bean suppers, 
entertainments, and fairs. The church lives on in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion. The miserably paid minister becomes unable to 
cope with the “law of diminishing returns,” and is forced to go; 
then “ preaching ” is kept up, and so it goes on from bad to worse. 
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In some cases the time comes when the doors are not closed from 
Sunday to Sunday, for they are never opened. 

I am speaking mostly of the very small interior village towns, 
hamlets, and post-office settlements. There are many grave 
church problems to be settled in the larger towns, but that is a 
different consideration. I am speaking of small church settle- 
ments, small towns of a few hundred inhabitants, in all of which 
the social and the religious life are one. As soon as we pass to 
towns of a larger growth, the problem remains much the same, 
save that it is complicated by a multiplication of churches. A 
town of fifteen hundred or two thousand inhabitants will usu- 
ally have two or more churches, for in the time of their foundation 
it seemed more important to bear witness to a truth of church 
government, or baptism, or liturgy, than to bear witness to the 
truth that we are all members together of the body of Christ. 
Once established, these rival churches are a source of great diffi- 
culty. They sometimes stimulate a people’s sectarian pride, but 
never lay any foundations of real prosperity. 

In proposing Out of Town Missions for city churches, the main 
point is the imperative need of a church in the smallest country 
hamlet and the impracticability of maintaining it with the local 
resources both material and spiritual. The number of small 
country parishes needing outside assistance is already a large one 
and will grow larger; while when once the scope of the country 
church is realized, it will be seen that many parishes are self- 
supporting only by reducing their work to a point almost below 
efficiency. The little parish which struggles along with an income 
from all sources and for all purposes of eight hundred dollars or 
less is in no condition to cope with the situation. It does good, 
it bears witness to a truth, and remains a light in the darkness, a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but hardly more. It is quite un- 
able to be a real church in the midst of its community. Counting 
in these, there is a very large number of country parishes whose 
own resources are entirely inadequate to maintain them in an ef- 
ficient condition. The various religious bodies are constantly fur- 
nishing grants of assistance ; one and another society for the pro- 
motion of preaching or for home missionary work donates a sum or 
supplies a worker. In this way many a church-door is kept open, 
and the feeble lamp kept supplied with oil. But there is reason 
for saying that this sort of help does not bear fruit proportionate 
to the expense. Help given from a central board or a society for 
the propagation of the gospel hardly awakens any other sense than 
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that of a desire for more. There is little or no sense of being 
responsible to any one for the money, there is no being held to 
account for it, and seldom any strict account required of how 
much the people themselves do. At least seldom is any strict ac- 
count required whether they fulfill their promises made in order 
to obtain the grant. Furthermore, this kind of aid is wholly 
impersonal. It comes from a board, and is a treasurer’s check, 
and that is about all the relation there is between the parties. 
There is little or no supervision and personal looking after the 
church that needs aid. Once the money is obtained, then the 
parish goes along according to its own sweet will, it calls whom- 
ever it pleases to its ministry, whether a fitting person or not for 
its peculiar work, lets its affairs drag along, and disregards all 
economy and judgment, as when it paints the church before pay- 
ing the minister. Help of money given in this way advances a 
church’s life to a very small degree. Having once obtained aid, 
a certain right to it is established in the people’s mind, with the 
natural result that the people themselves feel less and less of a 
duty to do for themselves. 

Cannot help be found in a different quarter and in a way to 
satisfy the objections to the present system of relief? It is pos- 
sible to develop a system of aid which shall be personal and re- 
sponsible and adequate in every way to meet the difficulties of the 
problem. It will be an aid rendered by a strong to a weak church, 
and therefore generally aid rendered by a city church to the 
small rural parish. The matter may be sketched as follows. In 
some vigorous and active parish in the city an association will be 
formed calling itself the Out of Town Mission, or the Country 
Mission, to consider in what way the life and intelligence of that 
city parish may be put at the disposal of some struggling rural 
church. The Society or Mission will then look carefully over the 
ground and see where is the nearest country parish in dire need 
of aid. Very likely in the immediate suburb will be found some 
chapel or mission which has succumbed and now presents an ugly 
look of broken glass. But it is necessary to proceed wisely in this 
matter. If there is a real need for a church in that suburb of that 
particular persuasion, it may be left to care for itself, at least after 
a time of probation. In the suburbs there is money and intelligence 
enough to provide for it when the need is shown. The Country 
Mission has in view a much more serious need. Fifty miles from 
New York, twenty miles from Boston, a few miles from Syracuse, 
it learns of an only church in a small village. The movement of 
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population and the attractions of the West have brought the vil- 
lage down from a snug little hill town to a rather lifeless hamlet. 
Some oldest inhabitant tells the prospecting missionary as he 
alights from the daily stage that the time was when twelve ex- 
press coaches each way passed through the town then situated on 
the great turnpike from New York or Boston to Albany, and 
that the drowsy little inn over the way is all that is left of a 
hostelry that did in one day more business than is now done in 
three months. The missionary, who is a keen-eyed city minister 
come down to set his project afloat, learns that once three churches 
raised spires to heaven, and that in any one of them were more 
worshipers than now gather in the single village church, the sole 
survivor of the three. He learns that there are about eight 
hundred people in the town, and that about forty on an average 
attend church. There is a sort of an attempt at a Sunday-school 
on fair days, and when the superintendent is able to be present. 
The minister is a lean spare man, of kindly appearance, but un- 
equal to the task, who subsists with his hard-worked wife and two 
daughters of refinement considerably beyond their station, on six 
hundred dollars and his wood. As noone is sufficiently interested 
to drum up the delinquents and secure all the money promised, 
the six hundred dollars de jure turn out to be something less 
than five hundred dollars de facto. The poor parson is unable 
to remonstrate, because they are not oversatisfied with him as it is; 
and if he should be called elsewhere, and were asked what salary 
he received at X., he would be able to say six hundred because 
it was at that amount he was engaged. The city minister’s heart 
burns with inward rage at the indignities which a fellow-ser- 
vant of the Lord must suffer. He thinks of what it must be to 
baptize the children, bury the dead, comfort the broken hearts of 
those who knowingly defraud their minister of his just due; but 
he is not there for indignation, but for advice, assistance, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. There is one thing cer- 
tain: here is a field where work is to be done, where the need is 
imperative, and where the means at command are quite inade- 
quate. 

The missionary sent out by the Country Mission of the Church 
of Christ of New Amsterdam, having made full inquiries as to 
the whole status of the little parish of X., returns home and makes 
his report to the next meeting of the interested members of the 
mission. The needs of X. are genuine. The little church is the 
focus of whatever life there is in the drowsy little village. On 
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the broad stone slab, which somehow in former ages got itself set 
down before the church-door, and which extends nearly across 
the front of the church, sit and stand on a Sunday, before church 
and after church, about all the society that X. can boast of. On 
this occasion is seen about all the dress ever seen in the little vil- 
lage. To let this hearthstone grow cold and the fire thereon die out 
would be to give over a whole village life to the darkness of super- 
stition, and all the endless bitterness and ill-feeling, hardness of 
heart and selfishness, which human intercourse serves largely to 
allay. The good done even in its present feeble condition is very 
much greater than the effect on the church-goers alone. It helps 
the whole mass of people, and makes a positive difference in the 
life of the man who never knows what it is to dress up, and who 
has not been known to enter church for forty years. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Extension So- 
ciety have been so convinced of the need, that for twenty years 
they have each given two hundred dollars “ toward the support of 
preaching,” while a certain maiden lady dying without heirs left 
a small sum of money whose annual interest affords another hun- 
dred. The ladies sewing circle by means of its annual sale, and 
by readings and suppers, is able to add one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars more. ‘The people themselves in their munificence contrib- 
ute on paper about two hundred dollars. But as no one has en- 
ergy or audacity to insist on people’s paying, the actual receipts 
from this quarter are never more than one half. The annual 
budget is somewhat in this wise: For minister six hundred dol- 
lars, for organist seventy-five dollars, for clerk and care of com- 
munion service twenty-five dollars, for sexton fifty dollars, and 
the remaining one hundred dollars of the eight hundred and fifty 
dollars for fuel, repairs, and odds and ends. There is on Sunday 
divine service in the morning and afternoon, with Sunday-school 
and luncheon hour between. During the week there is a prayer 
meeting, very feebly supported. 

The Country Mission of the Church of Christ of New Amster- 
dam accepts the report, and moves that the parish of X. be con- 
sidered as a possible subject of their missionary labors. And 
this is the way they set about it. The mission requires that a few 
matters should be allowed. It feels that nothing can be done 
unless all the help given is a personal help, and the recipients 
made accountable for it. The first thing, however, is to obtain 
the consent of the parish to be assisted, and to make a proposition. 
The Church of Christ of New Amsterdam asks the privilege of 
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adopting as daughter-church the society or parish of X. It will 
take on itself the burden of all outside aid needed, releasing the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Exten- 
sion Society of all further obligations. In return for this grant, 
not to be less than the amount at present received, the Country 
Mission asks to have one of its number put on the parish com- 
mittee of the church of X. It is also offered to do everything 
that may go along with the idea of adoption. The ministers of 
the town and country branch will be in close cooperation, and 
will exchange services. There will be frequent visitings on the 
part of the members of the mission, and help of all kinds freely 
rendered. The little church of X. is considerably staggered at 
the proposal: not, indeed, at the idea of strangers coming for- 
ward to offer to incur the obligations of four hundred dollars 
annually, and perhaps more, for they have grown accustomed to 
having money come in from somewhere, none, save the treasurer, 
knowing exactly where and from whom. But the bald proposal 
to take a hand in the parish committee, and interfere in their 
own affairs, — this sort of thing passes understanding. For a 
time things are in considerable confusion in X. The division of 
opinion serves to make the only genuine sensation since the post- 
office was robbed several years ago. Chief in scouting the propo- 
sition, and loudest in denunciations of any interference in others’ 
affairs, is the poor minister whose annual deficit is directly due to 
the present condition of affairs. He declares that he would resign 
his post at once, but this could hardly be considered as a threat 
of great consequence to the parish of X. With every day the 
independent spirit of the good Christians of X. rises higher and 
higher. They were willing to be adopted to the extent of receiv- 
ing the money, but they wanted no outside dictation. In all like- 
lihood the church at New Amsterdam would have been forced to 
abandon the field if something had not happened. Just at this 
time there were some extraordinary demands made on the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel and the Church Extension Society to 
do missionary work in some newly opened up fields in northern 
California and Oregon. It was voted in their boards to reduce 
every possible expense in the Home work, and as it chanced to 
come to the ears of some of the Board that the Church of Christ 
of New Amsterdam had agreed to assume the annual payments 
to the church at X., with great joy the executive boards crossed 
out those items, and sent a notice to that effect to the church at 


X. A gloom fell over the community. The same amount of 
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money was forthcoming, but only on that hateful condition. Some 
proposed to close the church. Better counsels, however, prevailed, 
and finally the offer of the Church of Christ was closed with. 
Whether the fears of interference were justified or not will be 
seen in the sequel. 

It was reported immediately to the Country Mission Society that 
their offer was accepted, and the terms agreed to. A letter was 
also received from the incumbent at X., asking whether it was at 
all likely that the last year’s deficit should be made good. In the 
fullness of joy at the prospect of carrying out their missionary 
idea, it was proposed to raise the deficit on the spot, and it was 
done. On the next Sunday, at the Church of Christ, amid a 
good deal of curiosity on the part of the congregation, the min- 
ister explained the whole matter. He described the needs of the 
country churches, explained that, in many of them, the means 
maintaining them in good working condition were beyond their 
resources, and besought the people’s interest on the ground that 
many of them had come from just such places, and had prospered 
by force of the very qualities of which the country now was 
drained. The next Sunday, he said, he would exchange with the 
minister of their adopted church, and urged a cordial welcome to 
be given him. So, on the following Sunday, while an unusually 
large congregation was present at the Church of Christ to see the 
country minister and to share in the new excitement, in the church 
at X. a much larger congregation, proportionally, was assembled 
to see the noted city minister, and to hear what word he had to 
bring on the new relationship. And the latter embraced his op- 
portunity. He talked to the new flock very simply and plainly 
and firmly. He showed them how important the church life was 
in their happiness ; what immediate falling off in morals, in good 
manners, in the real joys of life, in the home affections, followed 
a slack connection with the church. He gave them a pastoral 
charge in the name of God to hold by their church, and to teach 
their children to reverence it. He talked to them very plainly 
about paying for their church, and that if it was such a vital 
matter, and lay at the very bottom of their wellbeing, both 
material and spiritual, they must be willing to do something to 
keep it alive. Then, finally, he dwelt on the need of codperation, 
and what advantages consisted in town and country working 
together, and ended with an earnest exhortation that all might 
dwell together in Christian unity. 

Service ended, some held back and seemed a little sullen, but 
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the majority pressed round and asked to be shown how they might 
be set to work to carry out the idea. About the first thing to set 
in order was the finances. Gathering the people around him in a 
group, he explained to them how they might pay their portions in 
smaller sums, but more frequently. He produced a package of 
envelopes prepared for a year’s weekly payments, and explained 
that most of those present could easily give ten cents a Sunday, 
and the dated envelopes would keep them informed as to how their 
account stood. They consented to try the system, and one bright 
young man was chosen to keep the accounts. There were none be- 
fore who gave over fifteen dollars by the year, after being dunned 
for it, and a large number who gave no more than two dollars. 
But now the local magnates smiled rather foolishly at the idea of 
giving less than fifty cents a Sunday, and most of those who had 
been giving two dollars a year raised the amount by ten-cent con- 
tributions to over five dollars. Many who had hitherto been 
unable to give anything felt a positive joy at getting a package of 
envelopes into which they regularly placed a nickel. The chil- 
dren were told that they, too, could do something for their Mas- 
ter’s work, and many smaller coins yet were gladly acknowledged. 
When the subscriptions were added up, it was found that the 
church at X., which had hitherto been unable to raise above a half 
of its promised two hundred dollars, had now pledged itself, with 
a fair prospect of fulfillment, to raise three hundred and eighty 
dollars, with more to hear from. This was so gratifying a piece 
of news, that some of the ladies at once proposed to recarpet the 
church, but their visiting minister strongly insisted on turning 
over the balance for the present to their minister, and help make 
his ministrations better by diminishing his cares. They ad- 
journed to the Sunday-school. There everything was at loose 
ends. A new spirit had to be aroused, and the teachers advised 
with. When the case was presented to them, of the importance 
of training up these children, who are the men and women 
of the future, and the church of the future, they consented to 
attend a weekly teachers’ meeting, to prepare a lesson in a 
course arranged by the two ministers together. Some changes 
in the church service were suggested with a view to better 
holding the interest of tired working-people, and a promise of a 
repeated visit at an early day was given and gladly received. 
Sunday afternoon was spent by the visiting minister in going 
around the parish, and seeing a number of people who held aloof 
from the church. Some lived all alone, —a man or a woman, — 
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hardly holding any social relations at all; some were families of 
lowly working-people, cherishing all sorts of grudges against 
people generally; and not a few of these were gotten to promise 
to draw together “for the love of Christ,” and once more become 
members of the one body. Such parish work could have been 
done by no one else. They would have resented the local minis- 
ter coming to them, and only listened to one whom they had to 
feel was their superior. Sunday evening came, and a short, 
hearty service, with plenty of singing and prayer, and a brief 
word “to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free.” Then all broke up, with a new feeling born in every 
heart. The next day several of the village people waited for 
their returning minister at the station, and his eyes filled with 
tears when they protested to him that they would all take a new 
hold. Nor could his heart be less than light, for at the Church of 
Christ the day before his first quarter’s salary under the new ar- 
rangement had been paid into the offering as an advance, and for 
the first time he saw his way to discharge some long-standing 
obligations. 

Such was the beginning of better things. The intruder on the 
parish committee proved to be not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but the very mainstay of the church. He did not attempt to 
force anything, but his recommendations sooner or later were seen 
wise. Presently they began to be proud of having a New Amster- 
dam banker for parish committee-man, and nothing would do but 
he should be chairman. This chairman got into a way of running 
down there on a Sunday till he was oftener seen there than in the 
mother church. He helped keep the finances well squared up, and 
taught the people to look at them frankly and look after them con- 
stantly. He had a class in the Sunday-school of the young men, 
and in the afternoon he also tried to do something in the way of 
drumming up recruits. In church, the people began to enjoy sing- 
ing hymns, and had plenty of them, and to read the psalms respon- 
sively together, and always the Lord’s Prayer. One and another 
said that somehow it did n’t seem.so hard to listen as before, and the 
butcher emeritus, aged ninety years, was able to keep awake well 
on into the middle of the sermon. The minister of X. felt him- 
self almost a new man. There was such a new, strong sense in 
everything, and nothing did him or his wife so much good as the 
frequent exchange. He was able now to redouble his parish 
work. He could have a Bible class in the middle of the week, 
and also a prayer meeting, and the weekly rehearsal for the 
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volunteer choir grew gradually into a service of praise. He could 
make twice as many calls now on his people, and was twice as 
able to talk to them about being patient and cheerful and hopeful 
as when he was worried how the last flour-barrel would be paid 
for. One Sunday morning Deacon Towns told the committee 
“he’d just as lief” take care of the communion service for 
nothing if the stipend of twenty-five dollars might go to the min- 
ister, who had been night and day with his sick sister; and then 
the treasurer said there was accumulating about two hundred dol- 
lars over all expenses, and he thought they could easily raise the 
salary two hundred and fifty dollars. Somehow people seemed 
more ready than ever before to do something for the church. 

But the effect of the adoption told most of all on the mother 
church. The mission seemed to interest everybody. Country 
Mission Sunday was the name given to the day when the minister 
of X. came up to town, and there was always an exceptional 
attendance. When service was ended, the whole church tried to 
greet their guest, there was a sort of scramble to take him home 
to dinner, and many a kind word and token he bore away with 
him. The town of X. became a sort of annex of the Church of 
Christ, for the city people found it a lovely place to spend a few 
weeks in the summer; and then they got interested in the village 
library, and then a new town hall was built of the country 
stone, and a village improvement society started. When the 
members of the Church of Christ of New Amsterdam think of 
the mission, they are in doubt which way the mission works, 
whether more good has been done to the little church at X., or 
whether the Church of Christ has reaped most of the benefit, and 
found how literally true it is that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

John Tunis. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE LOST TRIBES. 


I BEGIN this paper on the Lost Tribes with a chapter like that 
on snakes in the history of Ireland. There are no lost tribes. 

The popular notion of the lost tribes of Israel is this: There 
were in the Holy Land twelve tribes dwelling in separate terri- 
tories, aside from the tribe of Levi, including the Aaronitic priest- 
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hood, which lived in single cities distributed among all the tribes. 
After the death of Solomon, ten of these tribes rebelled against 
the house of David, and set up a kingdom of their own. This 
kingdom lived on under various dynasties, amid a good deal of 
strife and civil war, for about two hundred and fifty or sixty 
years, until it was fully conquered by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, and its inhabitants carried off into some far off land. 
The kingdom of Judah lived on for about one hundred and 
twenty years longer. The small remnant to which its people 
had dwindled was carried off to Babylon; but their descendants 
returned to the Holy Land by the permission of the kings of 
Persia, and from them the Jews of the present time are descended. 
The kingdom of Judah consisted only of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, and a part of the Levites and priests; and to these 
tribes the Jews of the present day ought to belong. This is the 
commonly received opinion. 

The ignorance and superstition of the Middle Ages located the 
other tribes in various quarters, far away in the vast unknown 
regions of Asia or Africa; the fancy of modern times has sought 
their descendants anywhere and everywhere. Major M. M. Noah of 
New York, some seventy years ago, on the strength of some words 
in the Iroquois language that seemed to him akin to equivalent 
Hebrew words, found the ten lost tribes in the North American 
Indians; George Barnes does greater honor to Ephraim and the 
sons of Israel, his companions, by identifying them with the British 
race; the people of Ireland, with their many Dennises, standing 
for the tribe of Dan. Others have found the lost tribes of Israel 
in Afghan ; others, I know not where. Some Jews in India, in 
China, and half-Jews in Abyssinia have also been claimed as the 
true representatives of the kingdom of Israel. 

The intensely religious world, both among Jews and Christians, 
have always looked forward to the reappearance and recognition 
of the ten lost tribes as coincident with the advent, or second 
advent of the Messiah. An old legend places them on the shores 
of the river Sambatyon, that river which vomits forth hot stones 
on six days of the week, but flows along in tranquillity on the 
Sabbath. As Sambat is the Abyssinian or Ethiopic form of the 
word Sabbath, the Sambatyon must be sought for in the interior 
of Africa. Both the miraculous stream and the mysterious 
tribes were located by the fancy of our forefathers in the interior 
of Africa; because this was the least accessible, and most thor- 
oughly unknown part of the old world. 
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In the folklore of the Hebrews, these dwellers on the Sam- 
batyon were known as the Red Jews, and were at the proper time 
to come marching on, under the lead of the prophet Elijah, pre- 
ceded by a golden standard, and escorting the Messiah on his way 
to Jerusalem. 

Christian legends somewhat more consistently located the ten 
tribes somewhere in the interior of Asia, where Prester John 
ruled over them. 

Only when in modern times the progress of exploration in Asia 
made it certain that no nation preserving its Hebrew character 
could live anywhere within its limits, and the growth of reasoning 
habits excluded the ten tribes from Africa, because they never 
could have crossed over into it without being seen on their march 
by all Syria and Egypt, the idea of a secret Hebrew common- 
wealth waiting for the advent of the Messiah was given up, and 
the wild theories of Noah and Barnes found a soil in which to 
sprout. It is enough to say that there is just as little reason or 
truth in these theories as in the crude beliefs about the dwellers 
on the Sambatyon, or the subjects of Prester John. 

Before referring to the disappearance of the ten tribes, let 
me recall their original location. On the east of Jordan, on the 
grassy plains of Gilead and Bashan, are the two tribes of Gad 
and Reuben, and north of them half of the tribe of Manasseh. 
The people east of the Jordan lived mainly off their herds and . 
flocks; hence they required, in proportion to their numbers, a 
much larger territory than their brethren west of the Jordan, who 
tilled the ground and raised grain and fruit crops. 

On the west side of the Jordan, in the true land of promise, 
the northern region afterwards known\as Galilee (G’lil Haggoyim, 
the circle of the nations) contained the former tribes of Issachar, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Asher; south of these, in the central 
region which was afterwards known as Samaria, the royal tribe 
of Ephraim lived, and next to it half of Manasseh. South of 
Samaria are the four tribes of Dan, Benjamin, Judah, and 
Simeon, the last named being the most southern. In Roman 
times the territory which in the Book of Joshua is ascribed to 
these four tribes is known as Judea. 

Now, it is obvious that at least one of the ten tribes, besides 
Judah and Benjamin, could never have joined in the secession of 
the northern and eastern tribes, who, under the leadership of the 
Ephraimite Jeroboam, set up. the kingdom of Israel. That one 
tribe is the tribe of Simeon, whose position in the southeast, 
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divided by Judean territory from all contact with the seceding 
kingdom, must have held it down in subjection to the house of 
David as securely as the position of New Hampshire must have 
kept it from joining the seceding States of the South. Some 
cities of Simeon are occasionally mentioned in the history of 
Judah after the division of the kingdom, among them Beer- 
sheba quite frequently, and always as a part of the kingdom of 
Judah, governed by the successors of David and Solomon. Yet 
we read in the twelfth chapter of the first Book of Kings that 
only Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to Rehoboam ! 
What had become of Simeon? why is he not mentioned either 
among the faithful, nor among the seceders? Well, thereby 
hangs a tale; a tale of great import, which I will tell, not upon 
my own authority, but on that of the learned Dr. Dozy, of the 
University of Leyden. 

He is the author of a highly interesting book (in Dutch) under 
the title “The Israelites at Mecca” (De Israelietin te Mekka), 
in which he proves that Israelites of the tribe of Simeon were 
the founders of Mecca, that Mohammed, while claiming descent 
from Ishmael, was really of the race of Simeon, and that the 
worship of Allah, which Mohammed founded, and which he called 
Din Ibrahim, that is, the law of Abraham, was really Din Ibri- 
yim, the law of the Hebrews. 

But let us now see what the Biblical record says about the fate 
of the sons of Simeon. In the first Book of Chronicles, chapter 
4, verse 24, immediately after the generations of Judah, we find : — 

“The sons of Simeon were Nemuel and Jamin, Jarib, Zerah and 
Shaul; Shallum his son, Mibsam his son, Mishma his son ; and the 
sons of Mishma; Hamuel his son, Zacchur his son, Shimei his 
son; and Shimei had sixteen sons and six daughters; but his 
brethren had not many children, neither did all their family 
multiply, like to the children of Judah.” 

This prepares us for the conclusion that the dwindling number 
of the Simeonites were absorbed in the greater and more powerful 
tribe of Judah. ' 

Further it says : — 

“ And they dwelt at Beersheba and [thirteen other cities there 
named] these were their cities unto the reign of David.” It 
seems, therefore, that at some time in the reign of David the 
tribe of Simeon lost its tribal autonomy, which is no more than 
when the Plymouth Colony was merged in Massachusetts Bay. 
Nobody will, for that reason, say that the descendants of the Pil- 
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grims are lost, because their old home is now a part of a larger 
state. 

The chronicler then proceeds to name some villages reaching as 
far as “Baal,” a city not otherwise known, and the names of 
several men, from father to son, and proceeds : — 

“These mentioned by names were princes in their families; and 
the house of their fathers increased greatly; and they went to 
the entrance of Gedor, even unto the east side of the valley, to 
seek pasture for their flocks; and they found fat pasture and 
good, and the land wide and quiet and peaceable; for they of 
Ham had dwelt there of old.” Ham, Hebrew on, Egyptian xe, 
is the native name of Egypt. These pastures which a large part 
of the Simeonites found long after the reign of David are there- 
fore outside of the land of Israel, south of it, somewhere in 
northwestern Arabia, probably in the Hijaz, and on the Red Sea.” 
The chronicler proceeds : — 

“ And these written by name came in the days of Hezekiah of 
Judah, and smote their tents, and the habitations that were found 
there, and destroyed them utterly unto this day, and dwelt in their 
room ; because there was pasture there for their flocks.” 

So until Hezekiah’s reign the Simeonites were good subjects of 
the kingdom of Judah; in his time a part of them went south- 
ward into Arabia and conquered new seats for themselves, and 
lived there as an independent tribe in the days of Alexander, 
when the Book of Chronicles was written. 

Dr. Dozy very ingeniously points to the name of King Lemuel, 
which appears at the head of the last chapter of Proverbs, as a 
king of the independent Simeonites in Arabia; Lemuel being 
another form for Nemuel, a name dear to the tribe as that of 
Simeon’s eldest son. 

The chronicler closes the aczount of the Simeonites by telling 
us that five hundred of them, under the leadership of four brothers, 
went and smote the rest of the Amalekites that were escaped, and 
dwelt there unto this day. 

Thus from the ten tribes, usually spoken of as lost, one must 
be deducted. The Simeonites became part and parcel of Judah. 
Down to the times of Mohammed there were large Jewish settle- 
ments in Arabia; and should we set aside as too bold the theory 
that the Simeonites founded Mecca, and that Ishmael is but 
another name for Simeon, yet it is not too bold to assume that 
the southern colonies of the Simeonites, which were still flourish- 
ing in the days of Alexander, became the centre of later migra- 
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tions from Judea. As the Jews of Arabia undoubtedly did much 
towards determining the course of Mohammed, and in preparing 
the people of the Hijaz for his teachings, I might be satisfied 
with thus claiming for the outbranching Simeonites the glory of 
being the indirect and remote teachers of the faith in which not 
less than 175,000,000 are now worshiping the God of Abraham, 
calling out five times each day, There is no God but He. But 
as I do not wish to be too far outdone by Barnes, I gladly sub- 
scribe to Dr. Dozy’s brilliant hypothesis; and if the British do 
not come from the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, nor any 
Irish Dennis springs from the tribe of Dan, yet I maintain, on 
much stronger grounds, that the Koreish, the founders of the 
Mussulman world, are the lineal descendants of a few families of 
Simeon. 

But, considering those who remained at {Beersheba and the 
other thirteen cities, and were absorbed in Judah, we know that 
the Jews of our day represent at least three of the sons of Israel 
— Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon. 

Let us go further. The Levites and priests, or sons of Aaron, 
after the secession of the northern tribes, as we read in the 
eleventh chapter of the second Book of Chronicles, came to Judah 
and Jerusalem from all parts of the land; “for Jeroboam and 
his sons had cast them off from executing the priest’s office unto 
the Lord.” But this is not all. 

In verse 16 the chronicler proceeds : — 

“ And after them out of all the tribes of Israel, such as set 
their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to Jerusalem to 
sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fathers. So they strength- 
ened the kingdom of Judah, and made Rehoboam the son of 
Solomon strong three years.” 

Here we have the distinct allegation, that in Rehoboam’s reign 
some few Israelites at least, of every tribe, left their homes and 
emigrated into Judea. We can best understand this when we 
consider that at the outbreak of secession in the Southern States 
there were in each of them a few men who hated slavery, and 
would not throw in their lot with a country built on its glorifica- 
tion, and who therefore moved to some of the adhering States. 

We might stop at this passage for the assertion that the king- 
dom of Judah was made up of men from all the tribes. A single 
immigrant from Naphtali or Zebulun might, for aught we know, 
be the ancestor, in the male line, of half the Jews of our time. 

But, going further on to the fifteenth chapter of Second 
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Chronicles, we read of Asa, king of Judah (verse 9), as fol- 
lows : — 

“ And he gathered all Judah and Benjamin, and the strangers 
with them out of Ephraim and Manasseh and out of Simeon ; 
for they fell to him out of Israel in abundance, when they saw 
that the Lord his God was with him.” 

Again, in the thirtieth chapter of the same book, we come to 
the restoration of the passover by Hezekiah, not noticed in the 
Book of Kings. The celebration seems to have taken place after 
the final overthrow of Samaria. The king took counsel with the 
princes and with the people of Jerusalem, to invite all Israel to 
the feast, in the language of former times, “ from Beersheba even 
to Dan;” and letters were posted to all Israel and Judah, say- 
ing: — 

“ Ye children of Israel, turn again unto the Lord, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, that he may return to the remnant 
that are escaped of you out of the hands of the kings of As- 
syria.” 

Here is a clear assertion that the kings of Assyria, in the 
deportations to be mentioned hereafter, did not carry off a// the 
Israelites of the Ephraimitic kingdom, but left a remnant be- 
hind. 

But, as many critics look upon the Book of Chronicles as but 
poor authority for an event happening nearly four hundred years 
before its publication, I shall quote from a contemporary writer, 
the true Isaiah, chapter 9, verses 1 and 2, which evidently refer 
to the message of Hezekiah, sent even to the northernmost and 
the eastern tribes to take part in his passover : — 

“But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. In 
the former time he brought into contempt the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made it 
glorious, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the 
nations.” 

The word “ nations ” here refers to the numerous Syrians and 
Pheenicians that dwelt among the northern tribes, who seemed to 
lack the fierceness with which Judah and Benjamin fought for 
the exclusive possession of their allotted boundary. See as to 
this the prediction of Jacob in Genesis xlix. as to the future destiny 
of Issachar. 

Now we read further on about these letter-carriers; that “ they 
passed from city to city through the country of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, even unto Zebulun, but they laughed them to scorn 
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and mocked them. Nevertheless divers of Asher and Manasseh 
and of Zebulun humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem.” 

If these few stayed, we find already men of seven tribes (aside 
from Levites) in the southern capital and kingdom, awaiting the 
exile to Babylon, and a return, as Jews, to the holy land, that is: 
Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, Ephraim, Manasseh, Asher, and 
Zebulun. 

Let us now pursue the fate of the Northern Kingdom. It 
reached its highest power under Omri and his wicked son Ahab, 
the husband of Jezebel, when it not only held the old boundaries 
assigned to its constituent nine tribes, but Moab and parts of the 
Syrian wilderness. But Ahab’s son Joram lost these dependen- 
cies, and was sorely pressed by the king of Damascus. He was 
deposed and killed by Jehu, whom Elisha the prophet raised to the 
throne. In speaking of Jehu’s reign, the second Book of Kings, 
chapter 10, says, “‘ In those days the Lord began to cut off Israel 
short ; and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of Israel; from 
Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites and the Reu- 
benites, and the Manassites,” — meaning the half of Manasseh in 
the northeast. 

That is, of the Israelites east of the Jordan many were killed 
or starved, many carried off as slaves; many must have escaped 
across the Jordan and mixed with the tribes on the west side, 
those of Gad and Reuben flying to the kingdom of Judah; a few 
remained on the ground as the subjects of Hazael, the king of 
Damascus. How terribly destructive these wars were to the 
Samaritan kingdom we read in the thirteenth chapter, where God’s 
mercy is mentioned that He did not allow the Damascene Syrians 
to destroy Israel altogether, but nearly so: “ For he left not to 
Jehoahaz (Jehu’s grandson) of the people, save fifty horsemen 
and ten chariots and ten thousand footmen.” How large a popu- 
lation such an army represents we cannot say, yet those were 
times of universal military duty. 

It is true the son and grandson of Jehoahaz reconquered many 
of the lands taken by the Syrians, including Gilead east of the 
Jordan. But amid the continual wars, both civil and foreign, 
the people could not have increased greatly, when seventy years 
after the death of Jehoahaz one Pekah, a captain of the host, 
conspired and killed his master and became king at Samaria. 
During his reign a new and more powerful enemy than Damascus 
appears on the scene, Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria. The story 
is told in very few words in 2 Kings, chapter 15 : — 
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“He came and took Ijon and Abel-Beth-Maacah, and Janoah, 
and Kedesh and Hazor and Gilead and Galilee, all the land of 
Naphtali, and he carried them captive to Assyria.” 

This, then, is the first deportation; here, then, are lost tribes. 
But let us put off the question of what became of them till we 
come to the second and final deportation. 

Pekah reigned twenty years; we are not told in what year of 
his reign the people of Galilee and Gilead were deported. His 
successor, Hoshea, became tributary to Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, but rebelled, and sought help from Egypt, and sent no 
further tribute. The rest of the story is told very briefly : — 

“ Therefore the king of Assyria shut him up and bound him 
in prison ; then the king of Assyria came up throughout all the 
land and went up to Samaria and besieged it three years. In the 
ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria and car- 
ried Israel away unto Assyria, and placed them in Halah, and in 
Habor on the river Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” Fur- 
ther on we read: “ And the king of Assyria brought men from 
Babylon and from Cuthah and from Avva and from Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria, instead of the children 
of Israel.” 

The true inference from the text, as to the two deportations, 
seems to me this: Tiglath Pileser, in the reign of Pekah, carried 
off many but not nearly all of the Israelites, in the east and north 
of the kingdom, for those who were left had occasion to mock the 
messengers of king Hezekiah; and he placed no foreigners in the 
place of the deported Israelites, which he would have done if he 
had emptied the Jand of its former inhabitants. 

Shalmaneser, on the other hand, limited his deportation only to 
the country around Samaria, that is, to Ephraim and the western 
half of Manasseh. 

But he made a clean sweep of it; he established new settlers in 
the depopulated region, and when these wished to learn the old 
religion of the country, we are told that he had to send back one 
of the deported priests, in order to teach it to the newcomers. 
These, however, did not even cover the whole territory of Eph- 
raim and western Manasseh ; for when, some eighty years later, 
king Josiah of Judah occupied Beth-el in Ephraim, he found no 
resistance. 

I conclude, further, that the number of the deported at each of 
these two occasions was very small. Tiglath Pileser carried off only 
a part of the people, though over a large territory ; Shalmaneser, 
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indeed, carried off all that remained, but only from a small dis- 
trict, which had been wasted by three years of war and a very 
long siege of Samaria, — the horrors of which we can infer from 
those of other sieges in that ill-fated country. 

I do not believe that in either case the number of the deported, 
including men, women, and children, exceeded thirty thousand. 
Of these, many must have perished on the journey across or 
around the Syrian desert, from fatigue, hunger, and exposure. 

We should next observe that the places to which these exiles 
were carried are well known and at a moderate distance from their 
native land, and in constant communication with it at all times. 
Media, the most distant of these places, is mentioned very often 
in the Mishna and Talmud as containing numbers of Jews. The 
exiled subjects of king Pekah were taken to Assyria, which 
does not mean the whole Assyrian empire, with all its outlying 
dependencies, but Assyria proper, that is, the country around 
Nineveh. It is no wonder, therefore, that the exiles from Galilee 
and Gilead were never heard of in later ages. Not more than a 
hundred years after they came into their new homes Nineveh 
itself was destroyed and razed to the ground, and every trace of it 
blotted out ; its site even was forgotten, till its palaces and libra- 
ries were brought to light in our own days by the labors of 
Layard. The two million or more of people who lived in the in- 
trenched region known as Nineveh, which it took a three days’ 
journey to walk through, vanished away as if by magic; and when 
Zenophon and his ten thousand crossed the country on his famous 
retreat, he calls it Media, never speaks of the Assyrian race at 
all, and does not mention a village even as marking the site of the 
capital of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal. Along with 
those millions of Assyrians the few descendants of the exiles of 
Galilee and Gilead, if indeed they kept up their identity during 
those one hundred years, perished also. 

This leaves the second deportation for us to consider; that is, 
the remnant of Ephraim, and of half Manasseh, which remained 
in and around Samaria, after all those who feared the Lord, that 
is, all who had a strong national and religious feeling as Israelites, 
had in the reigns of Rehoboam and of Asa moved over into the 
kingdom of Judah. These were distributed where? According 
to the authority of Gesenius, Halah is the northernmost province 
of Assyria proper on the east bank of the Tigris. Habor is on 
the river Gozan, which runs through Mesopotamia, a region still 
known to the Greeks as Gauzanitis. And some went to the cities 
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of Media. Here were at the utmost thirty thousand persons, wholly 
devoid of any strong feeling for the religion of Israel, scattered 
over a distance of about four hundred miles between Habor and 
Media. In Halah and Habor they found both language and reli- 
gion similar to their own. Those in Halah probably perished in 
great numbers along with the grandsons of their conquerors at the 
fall of Nineveh. If among those at Habor there were any that 
had not forgotten all about their Hebrew origin, they may have 
joined themselves to the exiles from Judah, who came into the same 
country after the fall of Jerusalem. If there were any Israelites 
in Mesopotamia still known as such, but distinct from the Jews, it 
is very certain that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah would make 
some mention of them. The apocryphal fourth book of Esdras 
and Josephus refer to the failure of Ezra to restore the numerous 
descendants of the ten tribes, but these accounts are given five 
hundred years after the fact, and are deemed wholly fabulous. 
According to other authorities, Habor is distinct from Gozan, and 
both of them in Media. But even on the first assumption, which 
I take from Gesenius, there remain those of the exiles who went 
to the cities of Media which are still to be considered. 

These, though few in numbers, had a better chance to retain 
some trace of identity. They came among a people speaking a 
non-Semitic language, and whose customs and costumes differed 
greatly from those of Canaan and Syria. And perhaps of these 
a trace has been preserved to this day. A Semitic dialect being 
a form of Syriac, differing greatly from the classic Syriac of 
Edessa, is still spoken by some thirty or forty thousand so-called 
Chaldean Christians in the Median now Kurdish mountains. For 
a long time all of them, and even now many of them, belong to 
the Nestorian church, which does not admit the equality of the 
Son to the Father. Perhaps this is an outcropping of the old He- 
brew spirit, to which the Nicene Creed was an insurmountable 
stumbling-block. This is, of course, a mere guess; but if there 
is any visible representative of the lost tribes, it must be this 
little community of illiterate peasants and shepherds, the Nes- 
torians of Kurdistan. 

Let us now return from the lost to the preserved. 

Those whom Nebuchadnezzar led from Jerusalem to Babylon, 
and whose descendants upon their return, first under Zerubbabel, 
and later on under Ezra and Nehemiah, laid the foundation of 
the second Hebrew commonwealth, belonged, as we have shown 
before, to the following tribes : — 
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First, Priests and Levites; then Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, not to mention a few adhesions from 
other sources. These spoke the classic dialect of Hebrew, known 
as Yehudith, that is, Judaic, the dialect of the southwest, that is, 
of Jerusalem and its surroundings. This word “ Yehudith” is 
found in Isaiah as denoting the language spoken at Jerusalem ; 
and again Nehemiah thus calls the dialect, to which that great 
commonwealth-builder endeavored to hold his countrymen. He 
inveighed against them when they took for wives women from 
Ashdod, Ammon, and Moab, whose children would learn their 
dialect, and be unable to speak Yehudith or Judaic. 

Now there was also a dialect of northern Palestine, which is 
little else than the Pheenician of Tyre, and which I call for short 
Galilean. At least one book of the Old Testament, the Song of 
Songs, is written in it. When reduced to writing, the chief and 
only striking difference between it and Judaic is that the English 
“which” is shé in Galilean, and asher in Judaic. But when 
read, the divergence is so great that one used to the Galilean 
system, now used by the German and Polish Jews, can hardly 
understand Hebrew that is read in the true Jewish style, which is 
known in our days as the Portuguese pronunciation, and which is 
followed by the Jews formerly settled in Spain and Portugal, and 
now scattered through north Africa, Italy, and Turkey, and in 
some congregations of Holland, England, the West Indies, and 
the United States. 

Throughout the existence of the second temple, the Judaic 
pronunciation was so far considered the standard, that all the 
transliterations into Greek proceeded from it alone. For in- 
stance, the names of Adam and Abraham, which we find in 
the Septuagint, would in Galilean style be Odom and Avrohom. 
The change of the long o would, in the northern dialect, turn the 
name Lot into something like Lout or Lot. The short, open 
vowel in unaccented syllables, which the Greek version always 
preserves, is entirely swallowed in the northern dialect. Thus 
the Greek version gives us in good Judaic the names Samuel, 
Sodom, Salomon, Zorobabel, which in the mouth of the German 
Jews are Sh’muel, S’doum, Sh’loumou, Z’rubbovel. But the dia- 
lectic weakness ‘of the Galileans, which most displeased their 
Judaic brethren, and for which they almost excommunicated them, 
was their inability to sound the peculiar guttural click denoted 
by the letter ’Ayin. This the Greek writers could not transliter- 
ate except in a few words in which the sound is harder than 
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usual, and approaches that of the Gamma. Thus the Greek ver- 
sion gives us Gomorrha and Gaza, which are to the German Jew 
Amouro and Azzo, without any trace of the initial consonant. 

Both the gospel writers and Josephus were Galileans, yet in 
writing Greek they start from the Judaic sounds. To do other- 
wise would have looked very much like writing a sermon or his- 
tory in the jargon of the backwoods, or in the orthography of 
Josh Billings and Artemas Ward. 

These differences in sounding the vowels and the dropping of 
the ’Ayin and other gutturals, applied not only to the Hebrew, 
which always remained the language of the Synagogue, but also 
to Aramaic, which about or soon after the time of Alexander the 
Great became the language of Judea, and, somewhat later, also 
the language of Galilee. 

We find the distinction of the northern and southern dialects 
referred to, both in the New Testament and in the Talmud. A 
story in the latter speaks of a Galilean who comes to Jerusalem to 
buy something, and asks : Jmar I’man ? “ Who has wool?” it may 
mean, or “ who has a sheep,” or “ who has a donkey,” according 
to the different gutturals with which the word in its various mean- 
ings begins; and he is mocked by the mob of the capital for 
failing to make himself understood. 

But after the destruction of the Temple the North came by its 
rights. Both in Aramaic and in Hebrew, the northern dialects 
prevailed. The so-called Syriac of Antioch and Edessa became by 
its copious Christian literature the classic branch of Aramaic ; 
and in Hebrew the vowel signs, now in universal use, were con- 
trived at Tiberias in Galilee, with a view to the Galilean pronun- 
ciation, with five simple vowels, to be read a, e, i, 0, vu, and the 
two diphthongs ai and aw,! and the same sign of the short, open, 
unaccented vowel, as for the absence of all vowels. 

Now what is all this to our purpose? Only as it bears upon 
the history of Galilee; for aside from what the philologist can 
guess, during the critical period neither Galilee nor all Israel has 
any history at all. 

The last portion of Old Testament history, the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah, under the reign of Artaxerxes Longhand, 
comes down to about 440 B.c. From this date to the time of 
Antiochus the persecutor we have no source for Jewish history but 
Josephus. 

That no record of passing events was kept or preserved is best 


* 
1 These vowels are to be understood in their continental sounds. 
VOL. XII. — NO. 68. 13 
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proved by the following odd mistake, which the Talmudic writers 
fell into. They had a tradition that the second temple stood 
four hundred and twenty years. This is true, and refers to the 
temple built by Nehemiah in 440 B.c., and replaced in 20 B. c. by 
Herod’s much larger and more splendid edifice. But in a pas- 
sage in the treatise Baba Bathra, this period of four hundred and 
twenty years is reckoned from the setting up of the first altar by 
Zerubbabel in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, say 518 B. c., to the 
final destruction of the Temple by Titus a. p. 70; an error of no 
less than one hundred and seventy-eight years. So the history of 
Israel, after Ezra, must have been a perfect blank to a not very 
remote generation ; and the absence of all known incidents led 
to the natural belief that the time could not have been near as 
long as it real'y was. The present Jewish count of the Anno 
Mundi is based on this mistaken statement in the Talmud. 

If, then, we know very little about the whole people of Israel 
during the two hundred and fifty years that elapsed between 
Nehemiah and the first troubles which preceded the Maccabean 
war, it is no wonder that we know next to nothing about who 
was then in Galilee or east of the Jordan. The few facts told 
by Josephus refer mainly to the High Priest, to the temple, to 
Jerusalem. . 

Yet there is a slight clew. The story of Josephus as to how the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek by seventy or sev- 
enty-two elders, chosen six from each of the twelve tribes, at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 270 B. c., is most prob- 
ably a fable ; not, however, an invention of Josephus, but of much 
older growth. The existence of such a fable shows that men 
claiming descent from all the twelve tribes might be found among 
the Israelites (though commonly called Jews) of the Second 
Temple. j 

About fifty years later, Josephus notices that Ptolemy Philo- 
pator seized Judea and made war on the inhabitants of Coele- 
Syria, and “ took many of their cities, and particularly our nation 
who went over to him.” It seems, therefore, that the Jews had 
by this time spread northward even beyond the borders of Pales- 
tine to that narrow valley along the Lebanon known as Coele- 
Syria. In the next generation we find Hyrcanus, the son of 
Joseph, governing a little Hebrew state, near Heshbon, east of 
the Jordan. Soon after this the Maccabean troubles break out ; 
and one of the best known incidents in the life of the heroic 
Judah are the messages seeking his help, both from Galilee and 
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from Pera, that is, from the north and from the east of the Holy 
Land. 

It seems, then, that by the year 168 B. c., men calling them- 
selves Jews had spread over all of Palestine, except the little spot 
of Samaria between Mt. Carmel and the Jordan. 

Where did they come from? My explanation is this : — 

Some of them, including all the Priests and Levites, were Jews 
in the true sense of the word; that is, descendants of those who 
with Zerubbabel or with Nehemiah came out of Babylon, but the 
bulk of them were the old inhabitants of Galilee and Perea. 
And who were these old inhabitants? Many of them, indeed, 
Syrians and Pheenicians in the north, Ammonites and Moabites 
in the southeast, but most of them descendants of the Israelites 
whom Tiglath Pileser had left behind when he fell upon Israel 
in the days of Pekah, and whom Shalmaneser, when he took and 
destroyed Samaria, did not touch. They had, I suppose, a vague 
recollection of the laws and of the glories of Israel, and they had 
nothing to oppose to the earnestness of the Jews, who offered them 
a living consistent faith, a body of enlightened laws, and a well- 
rounded ritual in temple and synagogue. And thus the descend- 
ants of the northern and eastern tribes, and with them many men 
of Gentile blood, became Jews by adhesion and conversion. 

There are two reasons to sustain this view. Galilee and Perza 
were not an absolute waste, into which the Jews from the south- 
west could immigrate and there found new cities without meeting 
resistance ; nor would they be allowed to conquer for themselves 
new seats in a country under the rule and protection first of the 
Persians, and afterwards of the successors of Ptolemy or of 
Seleucus. And if there had been such wars of conquest, they 
would have been boastfully recorded ; the history of the two hun- 
dred and fifty years following Nehemiah would not, be such a 
blank as we find it. In fact, Josephus mentions with pride the 
successful wars which Hyrcanus, ruling near Heshbon, carried on 
against the neighboring Arab tribes of the desert. 

The second reason is that of language. The Galilean Jews 
spoke the dialect of the north, closely akin to that of the old 
northern tribes, of which the first trace is found in the Song of 
Deborah, the north-country heroine, and practically identical with 
the speech of Tyre in Hebrew, and with that of Antioch in 
Aramaic. If the Jews of Galilee had all been real Jews from the 
country of Judah and Benjamin they would not so quickly have 
adopted the northern dialect. 
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A slight confirmation I find in the language of the ritual, the 
foundation of which was laid between 300 and 150 B. c. Every- 
where in the prayers, the people in addressing God call them- 
selves Israel, not Judah, as the latter term might be distasteful to 
men of the northern tribes. 

When the last war broke out, about 68 a. p., which led to the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Galileans furnished the largest contingent. 
Their fertile country teemed with a dense population of thrifty, 
simple-minded, and madly-courageous men. Great numbers of 
them must have fallen in battle and at the siege of Jerusalem. 
But one misfortune Galilee then escaped. ‘Titus carried off 
into exile and slavery only the inhabitants of Judea, and these 
were naturally sent across the Mediterranean to Italy and Spain. 
Galilee quickly recovered from the horrors of war and the fear- 
ful waste of life; fifty years later, under the lead of Simon Bar 
Cochba, a pretended Messiah, it raised a new rebellion against 
the Romans, and for three years they withstood all the forces 
that the emperor Hadrian could muster against them. But at 
last the fortress of Bethar fell, and the Galileans also were led 
into captivity. Perhaps with the purpose of removing them as 
far as possible from their ancient seats, the Roman emperor 
caused them to be deported to Worms and Cologne on the lower 
Rhine. From these Galileans the bulk of the Jews of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, Russia, and Roumania are sprung; 
and these have in very modern times sent offshoots to northern 
France, Holland, England, and the United States. 

Among these are many who have in their families kept up 
the tradition of priestly or Levitical descent, but the bulk of them 
must be the descendants of the four northern tribes, — Asher, 
Zebulun, Issachar, and Naphtali, of the Danites at Dan, or of 
converted Syrians and Pheenicians that dwelt in Galilee. 

The feeling of aversion which the people of Judea in the times 
of Christ entertained against the men of Galilee had nothing to 
do with religious prejudices. It was purely social, and very much 
like that which a blue-grass Kentuckian entertains for a Whitley 
county mountaineer. This feeling is hardly extinct in our days. 
As late as thirty-five years ago, the Portuguese Jewish families, or 
Sephardim, of New York or Charleston, looked down upon the 
Jews from Germany and Poland as altogether beneath them in 
social standing, and intermarriages were quite rare. In fact, the 
Sephardim in this country have mostly fallen from grace by their 
intermarrying with the Gentiles rather than lowering themselves 
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to a union with the despised Askenazim, or Germans. But the 
latter form more than nine tenths of the Jewish nation in our 
days; the only large bodies of Sephardic Jews are found in 
Morocco, Italy, and Turkey. It may then be said: The stone that 
the builders rejected has become the chief of the corner. No 
tribes are lost ; and those of Galilee are in the lead. The swift 
hind of Naphtali hath outrun the lion of Judah. 
L. N. Dembitz. 


LovuIsvILLE, KENTUCKY. 





PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM: A STUDY. 


Ir is not yet seventy years since a representative of the English 
government resident in Nepaul became acquainted with the exist- 
ence of a large number of MSS., in the Sanskrit language, which 
contained a full statement of the Buddhist system. Copies of 
these MSS., when originals could not be obtained, were soon se- 
cured and placed in the public libraries of Europe and made 
accessible to scholars. English, German, and French philologists 
and students of comparative religions have vied with each other 
in their endeavors to master a system which has so profoundly 
affected the welfare of a large portion of the human race. 

Hardly had investigation of these Sanskrit MSS. been begun 
when it was learned that in Ceylon, in another language, known 
as the Pali, a language related to the Sanskrit, as the Italian is to 
the Latin, there were similar treasures of even earlier date. What 
was of special interest was the fact that the earlier the MSS., in 
both languages, the more alike were they in thought; yet in 
course of time the divergence of myths and legends and the cor- 
ruption of the original simplicity led to the recognition of a 
southern and a northern Buddhism, according as reference was 
had to the system as developed in Ceylon, or as modified in the 
course of its progress to the northeast across Thibet to Mongolia, 
China, and Japan. 

Primitive Buddhism has changed less in Ceylon than in any 
other country, thanks, doubtless, to native scholars familiar with 
the Pali language. Colonel Olcott, in 1881, recognized the low 
estate into which Buddhism had fallen there under the influence 
of Brahmanism and the religious rites of the primitive native 
peoples, and the prevalence of devil worship, idolatry, and debas- 
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ing customs; but he also found a few persons who held fast to 
the leading principles of Buddhism as set forth in the earliest 
MSS. 

It was natural that in Nepaul and in Burmah, countries nearest 
the region of its origin, northern Buddhism should be found most 
in accord with the southern; but as the stream gathered impuri- 
ties, and accepted changes, from each native tribe and country 
over which it passed, it became quite another thing by the time it 
reached Mongolia and Japan. 

The amount of Buddhist literature now open to scholars, in- 
cluding the earliest instructions of the great teacher, the myths 
and legends, expositions and commentaries, is said to amount to 
not less than one million of pages; and it has been computed 
that the lives of ten men would be required to become thoroughly 
acquainted with it as a system of thought and practice, — a some- 
what instructive comment on its adaptedness to become a world 
religion, and on the possibility of presenting anything more than 
a most meagre outline on an occasion like this, of the Buddhism 
of its founder.! 

A glance at the religious thought and life of India prior to the 
rise of Buddhism seems necessary to a just appreciation of the 
latter. 

The earliest religion of the inhabitants of India was that of 
most, if not all, nature-peoples, now popularly known as Animism, 
the worship of evil spirits, a belief in fetichism, witchcraft, 
charms, amulets, sometimes accompanied with sacrifices of various 
kinds. Such, too, was the religion of the Scythian and Mongol 
invaders from the northeast prior to the great Aryan immigration 
from the northwest which took place as early as the year 2000 
before Christ. 


These Aryan invaders swept over the northern and central por- 


1 The principal authorities consulted in the preparation of this paper are 
Max Miiller, J. Murray Mitchell, Bishop Titeomb, Dr. Dods, but especially 
Rhys Davids, Sir Monier-Williams, and the “Sacred Books of the East,” —a 
series of volumes now being issued from the press at Oxford under the edi- 
torial supervision of Max Miiller, containing translations of these sacred 
books by competent masters, with elaborate introductions and notes that leave 
nothing to be desired. Since this paper was prepared a volume of lectures on 
Buddhism by Sir Monier-Williams has been published, which presents the 
most adequate and on the whole the most satisfactory statement on the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared. It is some satisfaction to the writer to find that 
in the results of independent inquiries, covering quite a wide field, he is sus- 
tained in his conclusions by Sir Monier in almost every particular. 
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tions of India, where their descendants still constitute the larger 
portion of the population. They subdued the earlier inhabitants 
of the south, but did not supplant them. They brought into 
India the religious ideas of the various Aryan populations found 
at a later day in Greece, Italy, and Germany, and these soon be- 
came dominant in India in proportion to the completeness of the 
Aryan conquest. The change in the social life of the people was, 
if possible, still more marked in consequence of the introduction 
of caste, as a form of servitude imposed on the conquered races. 
Only such as betook themselves to the hills and jungles were 
excepted. It would carry us too far from our purpose to attempt 
to trace the development of this system, the most elaborate and 
the most tyrannical ever devised by man. 

In the Vedic Hymns, supposed to have been composed between 
the years 1500 and 1000 B. c., may be traced, apparently in the 
order of their composition, a gradual descent from the sublime 
thoughts and aspirations of the earlier poems to the debasement 
and degradation of polytheistie idolatry. In the earlier hymns, 
known as the Rig-Veda, there is no trace of idolatry in the use of 
image worship, no evil divinities, no inculcation of sorcery, no in- 
cantation, no obscene practices.! 

The decline went on from worse to worse, till by the year 600 
B. C. the simple worship of the earlier Vedic times was lost in a 
ritual of formal service, and the most debasing practices, — its 
grosser features derived in part at least from the aboriginal races. 

In the meanwhile thoughtful men speculated on the problems of 
life, and worked out systems of philosophy, which, taking up more 
or less of the current religious errors and superstitions, have, for 
substance, despite some attempts at reform, the most remarkable 
of which is Buddhism, prevailed over the millions of India to 
this day, at first under the name of Brahmanism, and later of 
Hinduism. 

During what is known as the Brahman period, from 800 to 
500 B. c., sacerdotalism reached its fullest development. Reli- 
gious rites were observed in a language that had become obsolete, 
and were administered by a selfish priesthood whose tyranny and 
exactions became simply intolerable. They professed to cite the 
sacred books, while manufacturing new rules to suit the demands 
of the hour. 

During this period the leading Brahman doctrines had become 
defined as follows: First, the eternity of souls, both the supreme 


1 Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present, p. 34. 
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and the individual ; second, the eternity of matter; third, that a 
soul can only exercise thought, sensation, consciousness, act, and 
» will when connected with a body ; fourth, that the union of soul 
and body is productive of bondage and of misery, and that all 
action entails consequences for good or evil ; fifth, that to realize 
these consequences, the soul is removed to a place of reward or 
punishment at death; after a time to return to another existence 
in the world, higher or lower, and to continue to do so till eman- 
cipated by attaining likeness to God and union with the Su- 
preme ; sixth, that in this transmigration of the soul through an 
innumerable succession of bodies is found the true explanation of 
evil in the world. All misery, disease, inequality of fortune or 
character are thus the consequence of acts in a former state.' 
According to the merit of a man, he is born again into the body 
of a man, a beast, a bird, a fish, a plant, or a stone.? These various 
doctrines were wrought out into infinite details. 

During three centuries, from 800 B. c. to 500 B. C., these joint 
processes, religious and philosophical, had gone on, till the time of 
the Buddha had come. 

The best authorities are agreed that the great Reformer was 
born at a place called Kapila Vastu, near the foot of the Hima- 
layas, one hundred miles to the northeast of the city Benares. 
There is less agreement as to the date of his birth, whether about 
the year 623 B. C., according to Edwin Arnold and other authori- 
ties, or 557 B. C., according to Max Miiller, or 492 B. c., accord- 
ing to Rhys Davids; all are agreed that he was eighty years old 
at the time of his death. The Aryan tribe to which he belonged 
was known as the Sakyas. His father was the head of the tribe. 
At his birth he is said to have received the name of Siddartha, 
which interpreted means “ He who accomplished his aim.” His 
family name, by which he is commonly known, was Gautama, 
though not unfrequently he is called Sakya-Muni, the Sakya sage. 
By devout Buddhists he is better known by the title Buddha, 
“‘ The enlightened one.” All who have examined into the records 
are agreed as to the main facts -relating to his early life and the 
careful training which he received in the knowledge of the time. 
Omitting the mythical stories connected with his early days, so 
admirably reproduced in “ The Light of Asia,” there is no doubt 
that Gautama possessed a character of singular excellence, — 
that he was a model of manliness, excelling in physical exer- 

1 Williams’s Hinduism, pp. 50-52. 
2 Mitchell’s Hinduism, p. 52. 
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cises, and beloved by the people. Quite in contrast with the 
legendary stories of classic and Hindoo mythology, the Buddhist 
records, overlaid as they are by corruptions, inventions, and mis- 
conceptions, yet agree, as the author of the work just named has 
justly observed, in the one point of recording nothing, no single 
act or word which mars the perfect purity of his character. As a 
youth he was possessed of very tender sensibilities, and on that ac- 
count was carefully excluded from contact with the more repulsive 
features of life around him. But such seclusion could not last. 
In time he was brought in contact with the world, where the condi- 
tion of society and the wretchedness of the great body of the peo- 
ple stirred his sympathies, while his better nature rebelled at the 
abuses of caste and the tyranny of the priesthood. In his twenty- 
ninth year he renounced the happiness of domestic life, and gave 
himself to the study of religion and philosophy. He left a home 
of comfort and a wife devotedly attached to him, and in accord- 
ance with the ideas taught by the Brahmins, as a means of attain- 
ing to superhuman power and insight, he became an ascetic, 
and subjected himself to the severest fastings and penances till 
physically reduced to the last degree consistent with life. When 
others were extolling him for his saintliness he found no rest, and 
despairing of further profit from the course he was pursuing, he 
again began to take food as other men. But instead of returning 
to his home and friends he entered on a course of the most care- 
ful self-examination and prolonged meditation. Left alone one 
morning, he is reported to have seated himself under the shadow 
of a large tree, to be known from that day on as the “ Sacred Bo- 
tree,” or the “‘ Tree of Wisdom.” His experience is thus described 
by Rhys Davids: “There he remained through the long hours of 
that day, debating with himself what next to do. The philoso- 
phy he had trusted in seemed to be doubtful ; the penance he had 
practiced so long had brought no certainty, no peace; and all his 
old temptations came back upon him with renewed force. .. . 
Thus he agonized in his doubt from the early morning until sun- 
set. But as the day ended the religious side of his nature had 
won the victory; his doubts had cleared away; he had become 
Buddha, that is, enlightened; he had grasped, as it seemed to 
him, the solution of the great mystery of sorrow, and had learnt 
at once its causes and its cure. He seemed to have gained the 
haven of peace, and in the power over the human heart of inward 
culture, and of love to others, to rest at last on a certitude that 
could never be shaken.” ! 
1 Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 39, 40. 
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This new thought had come to him as a revelation. The end 
of life was to be reached by self-culture and love to others, with- 
out any of the rites, any of the ceremonies or penances instituted 
by the Brahmins, without any trust in priestly power or in any of 
the gods in whom he had been taught to believe. He had over- 
come all worldly influences, all ignorance, all sin, all human de- 
sires, and was henceforth to be guided by the law of reason and 
intuition alone. In view of his experience, he assunied the title 
of Buddha, “ The Enlightened,” and resolved to proclaim his dis- 
covery to his fellow-men. With prophetic ardor and a true mis- 
sionary zeal, he at once began to preach to all alike of every rank 
and class, to men and women, ignorant and learned, recognizing, 
for the first time in human history, the brotherhood of man and 
in some measure, also, the true position of woman. 

Two months after his experience under the Bo-tree, he called 
together his disciples, already numbering sixty persons, and sent 
them forth in different directions to preach the new doctrine. By 
this time he had matured his general system of teaching, in- 
stituted a society or order, in which his disciples were enrolled 
under pledges of mendicancy and devotion to him as their master 
and to the doctrines he taught. Throughout his long career’ of 
nearly fifty years, he was in the habit during eight months of the 
favorable season of the year of traveling from place to place 
with a company of his disciples, begging his food from village to 
village and from door to door, and giving instruction to all who 
would listen to him. During the remaining four months he 
brought his disciples together for special instruction. The method 
thus adopted by Gautama, in accordance with the usages of other 
religious teachers of the time, was followed by his disciples. The 
home required during the season of rest from active labors soon 
developed into the monastery, and an elaborate monastic system 
became the great means of diffusing Buddhist doctrines. 

Neither Gautama nor his disciples assumed any attitude of hos- 
tility to popular creeds and usages ; nor were his followers forbid- 
den to continue their old forms of worship,—as bowing down 
before the deities worshiped by their fathers. It was only a 
harmless weakness and would be outgrown with larger knowl- 
edge. The burden of Gautama’s teaching, which was substan- 
tially the same in every place, is graphically set forth in a volume 
entitled “‘ The Great Decease,” or the record of his last days, 
translated and published in the series of the “Sacred Books of 
the East.” 
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In the first part of the work he lays stress on adhering to what 
he terms “the middle path,” that is, on being free on the one 
hand from the enervating pleasures of sense, which are degrading, 
vulgar, sensual, vain, and profitless, and, on the other, from any 
trust in religious rites, in sacrifices, or in the efficacy of mortifica- 
tions practiced by the Hindu ascetics, which were only painful, 
vain, and useless. The middle path, sometimes called “the noble 
eightfold path,” was summed up in eight principles.! 

‘1. Right Belief. 2. Right Feelings. 3. Right Speech. 4. 
Right Actions. 5. Right Means of Livelihood. 6. Right En- 
deavor. 7. Right Memory. 8. Right Meditation. 

The necessity of adhering to this path results from four funda- 
mental truths called “the four Noble Truths.” 

1. “ Suffering or sorrow. Birth causes sorrow; growth, decay, 
illness, death, all cause sorrow ; separation from objects we love, 
hating what cannot be avoided, and craving for what cannot be 
obtained, cause sorrow; briefly, such states of mind as co-exist 
with the consciousness of individuality, with the sense of separate 
existence, are states of suffering and sorrow. 

2. “The cause of sorrow. The action of the outside world on 
the senses excites a craving thirst for something to satisfy them, 
or a delight in the objects presenting themselves, either of which 
is accompanied by a lust of life. These are the causes of sorrow. 

3. “ The cessation of sorrow. The complete conquest over and 
the suspension of all natural desires, affections, and motives, the 
destruction of this eager thirst, this lust of life, is that by which 
sorrow ceases. 

4. “The path leading to the cessation of sorrow is the Noble 
Eightfold Path briefly summed up in the above description of a 
virtuous life.” 2 

The Path has its four stages from conversion to sainthood: 1. 
“ The ‘ entering upon the stream,’ Conversion ; which follows on, 
(1) companionship with the good, (2) hearing of the law, (3) 
enlightened reflection, or (4) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, enmity, and im- 
purity; but if by one or more of the means just mentioned he has 
arrived at a perception of the ‘four Noble Truths,’ he has be- 
come converted, and has entered the first Path. While in this 
path he becomes free successively, (1) from the delusion of self, 
(2) from doubt as to the Buddha and his doctrines, and (3) from 


1 Rhys Davids’s Buddhism, p. 47. 
2 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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the belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘Better than 
universal empire in this world, better than going to heaven, better 
than lordship over all worlds is (this threefold) fruit of the first 
Path.’” 

2. “The path of those who will only return once to this world. 
The converted man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a minimum, lust, 
hatred, and delusion. 

3. “The path of those who will never return to this world, in 
which the last remnants of (4) sensuality and (5) malevolence 
being destroyed, not the least low desire for one’s self or wrong 
feeling towards others can arise in the heart. 

4. “The path of the Holy Ones, more exactly, worthy ones, 
Arahats, ‘in which the saint becomes free from (6, 7) desire for 
material or immaterial existence; from (8, 9, 10) pride and self- 
righteousness and ignorance.’ 

‘“* He is now free from all sin; he sees and estimates all things 
in this life at their true value; evil desires of all kinds being 
rooted up from his mind, he only experiences right desires for 
himself, and tender pity and regard and exalted spiritual love for 
others.” ! 

The Path is not an easy one. Ten sins or evil states of mind 
are to be conquered, namely : — 

. Delusion of self (Sakkaya-ditthi). 
. Doubt (Vicikiccha). 
. Dependence on rites (Silabbata-paramasa). 
. Sensuality, bodily passions (Kama). 
. Hatred, ill-feeling (Patigha). 
. Love of life on earth (Ru paraga). 
. Desire for life in heaven (Aruparaga). 
. Pride (Mano). 
. Self-righteousness (Uddhacea). 

10. Ignorance (Avijja).? 

As helps to the observance of a pure moral life, precepts are 
also given of a general and special character as to parents and 
children, to pupils and teachers, to husband and wife, to friends 
and companions, to masters and servants, to laymen and those de- 
voted to religion. These rules were enlarged and carried out by 
the followers of Gautama into a mass of details till they became 
the merest puerilities, and stupidities quite in the style of the nice 
distinctions of the Jewish Rabbis. 


1 Rhys Davids’s Buddhism, pp. 168, 169, abridged. 
2 Ibid., pp. 109, 110. 
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The final result, when the man becomes perfect according to 
the Buddhist faith, is Nirvana, a state in which all sin and sor- 
row, all care and anxiety of every sort, have become extinct, and 
given place to perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom, a moral condi- 
tion possible to be reached here in this world and in this life. It 
is not claimed, however, by the Buddhists generally that this con- 
dition has actually been reached save in three or four instances ; 
but by entering on the Noble Path and persistence in well-doing, 
the Buddhist is certain of reaching the goal in some future exist- 
ence under more favorable conditions. At death he who has at- 
tained to Nirvana ceases to be. Death, utter death, with no life 
to follow, is the grand result, the glory of the Buddhist system. 
Its moral code so elaborate, so complete, so admirable, has this as 
its supreme end; life is not worth living, and the end of all hu- 
man effort and achievement is to be free from the evils of exist- 
ence. 

There is some uncertainty as to the exact meaning of Gautama 
in his representations of Nirvana, whether really attainable in this 
life or not until after death; but extracts from some of the earlier 
works, which were accepted as a part of the Buddhist Canon, will 
confirm the position above taken. In-a poetical tract entitled 
“ The Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness,” the “ Blessed 
One” as he is termed, in addressing the five disciples who, 
after sharing with him the austerities of his former life, accepted 
him as the Buddha, speaks of the Noble Eightfold Path as * the 
Path which opens the eyes and bestows understanding, which 
leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to full enlighten- 
ment, to Nirvana.” ! In “The Book of the Great Decease,” the 
author in referring to the last disciple made by Gautama before 
his death, says: “‘ Ere long he attained to that supreme goal of the 
higher life, for the sake of which men go out from all and every 
household gain and comfort to become houseless wanderers — 
yea, that supreme goal did he, by himself, and while in this 
visible world bring himself to the knowledge of, and continue to 
realize, and to see face to face. And he became conscious that 
birth was at an end, that the higher life had been fulfilled, that 
all that should be done had been accomplished, and that after 
this present life there would be no beyond.” ? This last expres- 
sion seems to ke conclusive as to the position taken by Gautama 
himself. It was not long considered satisfactory, and other views 


1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 147. 
2 S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 110. 
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were taken up so as to throw doubt over the whole subject. For 
instance :! “ When the Northern Buddhists, long afterwards, had 
smothered the simple teaching of the founder of their religion 
under the subtleties of theological and metaphysical speculation, 
and had forgotten all about the Noble Path, their goal was no 
longer a change of heart in the Arahatship to be reached on 
earth, but a life of happiness under a change of outward condi- 
tion, in a heaven of bliss beyond the skies. One of the most pop- 
ular books among the Buddhists of China and Japan is a descrip- 
tion of this heavenly paradise of theirs called the ‘ Book of the 
Happy Country.’” The work already referred to, “The Great 
Decease,” gathers up the teachings of Gautama during the last 
months of his life, a work likened to the gospels of the New Testa- 
ment, or better perhaps to the Apology of Socrates. In an elab- 
orate statement, repeated in what may be termed farewell visits to 
places where he had formerly labored, we have the summary of 
what he evidently regarded as the substance of his doctrines. It 
is given in the following passage, which is at once a description of 
his method as well as of his teaching: ‘* He held that comprehen- 
sive religious talk with the brethren on the nature of upright con- 
duct and of earnest contemplation and of intelligence. Great is 
the fruit, great the advantage of earnest contemplation when set 
around with upright conduct. Great is the fruit, great the ad- 
vantage of intellect when set round with earnest contemplation. 
The mind set round with intelligence is freed from the great evils, 
—that is to say, from sensuality, from individuality, from delu- 
sion, and from ignorance.” ? It is evident, as remarked by Rhys 
Davids, that the word rendered earnest contemplation occupies 
much the same position that faith does in the New Testament, 
and is remarkably like the Christian doctrine of faith and works. 

In regard to these main truths as above given, Gautama again 
and again declares that they originated with him, as in the fol- 
lowing passage. After citing again the items embraced in the 
Eightfold Path, he says: “* That this was the noble truth concern- 
ing sorrow was not among the doctrines handed down, but there 
arose within me the eye to perceive it, there arose the knowledge 
of its nature, there arose the understanding of its cause, there 
arose the wisdom to guide in the path of tranquillity, there arose 
the light to dispel darkness from day.”? In a re-statement of 
the same truth he says: “That 1 should comprehend that this was 

1 Rhys Davids, S. B. E., vol. ii. p. 245. 

2S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 28. 8 S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 150. 
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the noble truth concerning sorrow, though it was not among the 
doctrines handed down, there arose within me the eye, there arose 
the knowledge, there arose the understanding, there arose the 
wisdom, there arose the light.” 

Quite in keeping with the above, and not unworthy of Gau- 
tama, at least in his spirit, is a volume entitled “ The Path of 
Virtue,” consisting of 423 aphorisms. They are simple, free 
from all extravagance, plain, moral suggestions, much in the style 
of the Book of Proverbs, as may be inferred from a few instances 
here given, translated by Max Miiller.! 

1. “ All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is 
founded on our thoughts. Ifa man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows him like a shadow that never leaves 
him.” 

21. “ Reflection is the path of immortality, thoughtlessness the 
path of death. Those who reflect do not die, those who are 
thoughtless are as if dead already.” 

51. “ But, like a beautiful flower, full of color and full of scent, 
are the fine and fruitful words of him who acts accordingly.” 

103. “ If one man conquer in battle a thousand times a thou- 
sand men, and if another conquer himself, he is the greatest of 
conquerors.” 

169. “ Follow the law of virtue; do not follow that of sin. 
The virtuous live happily in this world and in the next.” 

Scattered through the ** Book of the Great Decease ” are found 
many similar maxims, such as Gautama’s charge to Ananda, one 
of his favorite disciples: “Be earnest, be zealous, be intent on 
your own good.” A special charge to his disciples who had 
adopted the vows of celibacy is given in the following terms, in 
reply to Ananda’s question, “ How are we to conduct ourselves, 
Lord, with regard to Womankind?” ‘Don’t see them, Anan- 
da.” “ But if we should see them, what are we to do?” ‘ Ab- 
stain from speech, Ananda.” “ But if they should speak to us, 
Lord, what are we todo?” ‘ Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 2 

In the treatises cited above so free from legends and of un- 
doubted early date we have the substance of Gautama’s teaching, 
the secret of its power over thoughtful minds. 

It is not strange that a system of moral philosophy like this — 
we can hardly call it a religion — a system so far in advance of 
anything known at the time, so true in many respects to the 


1 See his volume on Science of Religion. . 
2 S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 91. 
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moral nature of man, and so in contrast with the corrupt practices 
of the priesthood and the burdens of idolatrous worship, should 
have awakened profound interest and even an enthusiasm among 
the better classes of the people. ‘“ Never,” as is remarked by one 
of the most eminent students of Buddhism,! “ never in the history 
of the world had a scheme of salvation been put forth so simple 
in its nature, so free from any superhuman agency, so indepen- 
dent of, so even antagonistic to, the belief in a soul, the belief in 
God, and the hope for a future life. And we must not allow our 
estimate of the importance of the event to be influenced by our 
disagreement from the opinions put forth. Whether these be 
right or wrong, it was a turning point in the religious history of 
man when a reformer, full of the most earnest moral purpose, and 
trained in all the intellectual culture of his time, put forth deliber- 
ately, and with a knowledge of the opposing views the doctrine of 
a salvation to be found here, in this life in an inward change of 
heart, to be brought about by perseverance in a mere system of 
self-culture and of self-control.” 

The object of this paper, as already intimated, is to give a view 
of Buddhism as taught by Gautama, as matured and developed 
by him during the annual periods given to the private instruc- 
tion of his disciples. By constant repetition it was thoroughly 
committed to memory. Shortly after his death a council was 
called to secure the aid of those most intimate with him to settle 
some differences that had arisen; another a hundred years later 
for the same purpose; and a third by King or Emperor Asoka 
in the year 250 B. c., which formally settled the Canon of Bud- 
dhist Scriptures, and committed them to writing, but not without 
an evident mixture of myth and legend. This Asoka was the 
Constantine of Buddhism. Through his influence and patronage 
it spread over India and became for nearly 800 years the domi- 
nant religion, till it broke down under the burden of extraneous 
accretions, and was supplanted by Hinduism in its narrower sense. 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry to ascertain 
whether Gautama was really indebted to any source outside of the 
Vedas and his own meditations for his elaborate code of morals. 
The striking similarity of many of his precepts to those to be 
found in the moralists of Greece and Rome, notably in the Laws 
of Plato, might suggest a common origin ; but there seems to have 
been little if any intercourse between Greece and India prior to 
the invasion of Alexander, near the middle of the fourth century 


1S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 142. 
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before Christ. No theory of occult science, of esoteric wisdom 
known to the initiated of different countries, will account for this 
similarity. The Eleusinian mysteries are shown by Mr. Grote to 
have related only to beliefs touching questions of Greek thought 
and worship. The common origin of primal truths in morals and 
religion may rather be ascribed to the remains of the primitive 
revelation which held its place through the centuries because true 
to the moral nature of man. Aristotle, as quoted by Jowett, 
ascribes these truths to the wise men who lived near the beginning 
of things. Some of these truths are to be found in the Vedas, 
and though lost sight of in the pantheism and the moral degrada- 
tion of his time, could not fail to have enlisted the thoughtful re- 
gard of a mind so keen in its moral perceptions as that of Gau- 
tama. Indeed, Gautama’s own testimony may well be taken in 
proof that he was not indebted to any outside sources. 

What is of more interest to us at this day is his formal rejec- 
tion of any esoteric doctrines for an elect few. There was no 
privacy in his instructions even for those whom he organized as 
an order, only certain stricter rules of living as became men de- 
voted to the work of making known his instructions to others. 
Esoteric Buddhism, of which we hear so much in these later times, 
is purely an after-thought. When the Buddhism of Gautama had 
declined from its first estate it compromised with Brahmanism, 
accepting some of its speculations, among the rest, the Yoga sys- 
tem of occult knowledge, and gave in exchange its Buddha to oc- 
cupy a place in the Hindu pantheon as an incarnation of Krishna. 
The instances recorded in which supernatural power is claimed 
for Gautama in the earlier books are so rare and so out of keep- 
ing with their general tenor as to be fairly accounted for as inter- 
polations of a later day, to give increased dignity to his charac- 
ter; unless we suppose that in his old age, like Mohammed or 
even Keshub Chunder Sen of our time, he may have yielded to 
his flatterers and accepted their ascriptions of extraordinary 
power. 

So once for all we may clear our way of all the fancies of eso- 
teric Buddhism, seeing in its claims not the teachings of Gau- 
tama, but the accretions of the popular legends of a credulous and 
superstitious age, reinforced on the one hand by the speculations 
of an oriental imagination, and on the other by the jugglery and 
legerdemain of the devotees of occult science. This is all we can 
make out of Mr. Sinnetts’ Esoteric Buddhism, notwithstanding 
his claim to have received permission to publish its secrets from 
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certain Buddhist priests, kindly considerate of the welfare of 
mankind and of his credulity. This, too, is rather more than we 
can make out of Colonel Olcott and his Buddhist Catechism, and 
we are not surprised at the failure of his mission to Japan. 

When we read the speculations on Cosmogony, in which so cul- 
tured and well balanced a mind as Plato could indulge, we need 
not be surprised at the vagaries of the Orientals, however much 
we may wonder at their acceptance in these later times by men 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. As to the occult science of esoteric 
Buddhism much need not be said. The exposure of its lying pre- 
tensions and of the deceit practiced to pass off tricks of the trained 
juggler for miraculous effects, has added but little to the knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of human credulity. In a curious work 
called *“* Apokatastasis, or Progress Backward,” by a late profes- 
sor in one of our New England colleges, we have numerous cita- 
tions from Latin authors of the first centuries of our era, from 
which it appears that occult science has made but little, if any, 
progress through the discoveries of these later times. 

Whatever powers are now ascribed to Gautama, it is an inter- 
esting fact that he never claimed to have attained to any other 
powers than were possible to any other man capable of the same 
sublime abstraction of mind. 

The one great thought of Buddhism, observes Sir Monier- 
Williams, is intellectual enlightenment such as man can acquire 
“through his own intellectual faculties and through his own inner 
consciousness, instincts, and intuitions, unaided by any extraor- 
dinary or supernatural revelation of any kind.” 

For the first time in the history of mankind was proclaimed 
* A salvation which each man could gain for himself and by him- 
self in this world during this life without the least reference to 
God or to gods, either great or small.” ! 

Gautama makes no attempt to account for the origin of things, 
rather he deprecates all such inquiry as idle and useless. He ac- 
cepts from Brahmanism, as the ultimate fact, the existence of the 
material world and of conscious beings living in it, but the practi- 
cal side was enough to absorb his thought and effort, and he left 
to others the privilege of speculation. 

In the foregoing presentation only incidentally is any reference 
made to the sanctions of the moral system taught by Buddha. 
On the one hand he held up his doctrine of the Nirvana as the 
reward of fidelity to him and his doctrines — rest for the weary, 

1 Rhys Davids’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 29. 
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for all burdened with sin and doubt and earthly trials, rest and 
then the end. On the other hand, he held up the doctrine of 
transmigration from one state of being to another according to 
character, till the end is reached, though millions of years be 
spent in the process. 

That which passed from one stage to another under the trans- 
migration process is not the soul, as taught by Brahmanism and 
by Greek and Egyptian philosophy, but the net result in thought 
and sentiment of all former experiences, an unconscious force 
called Dharma, attaining to consciousness in each successive stage 
of experience, on reaching a sufficiently high grade of being. 
* Buddhism sees no distinction of any fundamental character, no 
difference, except an accidental or phenomenal difference between 
gods, men, plants, animals, and things. All are the product of 
causes that have been acting through the unmeasurable ages of 
the past ; and all will be dissolved. Of sentient beings nothing 
will survive save the result of their actions; and he who believes, 
who hopes in anything else, will be blinded, hindered, hampered 
in his religious growth by the most fatal of delusions.” ! 

Buddhism thus approaches the modern religion of humanity. 
Progress is made or lost in accordance with unchanging laws, and 
the elevation of the race as a whole is due to the aggregate of 
good over evil in the life of each succeeding generation. The 
one thing to be striven for is knowledge. The evil, the suffering 
in the world, is due to ignorance; men do wrong because of ig- 
norance. There is no such thing as an evil will; no such thing 
as sin, because there is no higher spiritual being to whom men are 
responsible. Indeed, there is no proper spiritual being at all, as 
understood in Western thought. No future rewards, only the 
Dharma to complete its course, and then to be dissolved. 

In Buddhism we start, therefore, with an order of things al- 
ready existing; coming, we know not whence, beginning, we 
know not when or where ; with material forces working on in end- 
less change, as a mechanism complete in itself. With beings in- 
organic and organic, the latter in their higher forms attaining to 
consciousness ; yet in the highest forms to the consciousness of 
suffering, of sorrow, of misery, having a life whose ideal state is 
attained in the suppression of all desire, affection, or emoticn, in 
a dreamy unconsciousness and then final extinction. . . . “In 
short,” remarks Sir Monier-Williams in his last work, “ the con- 
stant revolving of the wheel of life in one eternal circle, according 

1 Rhys Davids’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 214. 
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to fixed and immutable laws, is perhaps after all the sum and sub- 
stance of the philosophy of Buddhism ” (p. 122). 

The most popular verses in the Pali-Buddhist books are said 

to be these : — 
“ How transient are all component things, 
Growth is their nature and decay ; 
They are produced, they are dissolved again : 
And then is best, when they are sunk to rest.” 

Such is Buddhism as set forth by its founder, — a protest, a 
rationalistic protest against the prevailing systems of his day. 
Not inaptly has its relation to Brahmanism been likened to that 
of Protestantism to Romanism twenty centuries later, with this 
difference, that Buddhism is not properly a religion at all. It is 
a philosophy, the last result of unaided human thought on the 
great problems of life. It is a confession of human misery; a 
recognition of life as a scene of conflict between the lower and the 
higher nature; of the appetites, desires, passions, and cravings, 
that inspire and animate the material nature, with the intellectual 
and spiritual forces that make up the man. It is the old prob- 
lem of the thoughtful of all ages, but in no instance has there 
been so complete a rejection of everything distinctly spiritual or 
supernatural. The supreme object of human endeavor is to ex- 
tinguish all life, all sentiment, all feeling, all consciousness. 
When the object is attained, life may be continued up to the mo- 
ment of physical death to be sure, but as bare existence only, and 
then victory is swallowed up in death! 

In Buddhism, therefore, there is no Creator, no Divine Provi- 
dence, no infinite love and sympathy, no Father in Heaven, no 
plan for the redemption of a fallen spiritual being, no final tri- 
umph of truth and righteousness, no eternity of blessedness to 
redeemed souls ; no first chapter of Genesis, no first chapter of 
John, no story of the Christ, and none of the New Jerusalem. 

The Light of Asia is not the Light of the World! 

N. G. Clark. 


Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE CHARACTER OF PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


THE death of Yale’s senior ex-president has revived the memory of his 
important services, and so doubtless secured the production in due season 
of fitting memorials of his work as an educator and ateacher. These, 
we believe, will place him high among the intellectual forces of his gen- 
eration. Dr. Leonard Bacon (no mean judge of men and well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Woolsey) once declared him to be the most gifted 
and accomplished man who had up to his time been President of Yale, 
and certainly no one doubts that of the talents intrusted to him all were 
put to good account. The length of his presidency, the relative promi- 
nence of the college which he efficiently governed and led, and the excel- 
lence, amount, and variety of his contributions to literature, will, we are 
confident, put him high in the front rank of American college presi- 
dents. 

Discussion of the value of so long and laborious a career obviously re- 
quires special and thorough study of its fruits. It is pleasant to reflect 
that death in such cases only lifts the life to view and calls attention to 
its abiding worth. 

In respect to the moral qualities displayed by a man long in prominent 
service, this reason for delay does not exist; so far at least as the im- 
pression carried by his contemporaries is the source of knowledge, and it 
is perhaps better that what is to be said should be spoken while recollec- 
tion is fresh. 

We will try to give some account of President Woolsey’s personality 
as it appeared to those of his pupils who knew him in his riper years. 

The first of the deeper impressions received was that of force. Young 
men did not meet their President many times before finding out that he 
was a man of resolute and commanding nature. Not that he had an im- 
posing presence. On the contrary, the spare, bent figure, the small 
though shapely head, the rather high-pitched voice, the absolutely un- 
studied and undemonstrative utterance, suggested the man of books, and 
of books only ; one too much absorbed in ideas to be capable of dealing 
effectively with men. But a powerful will can express itself through 
any physical organs whatever, and President Woolsey’s pupils soon felt 
his manful and masterful nature. His quick movement, his brilliant 
eye, his terse, direct utterance, his calm intensity of tone, all suggested 
power. If occasion arose for the display of authority, such, for ex- 
ample, as a display of boyish turbulence, the spirit of the man went 
out in strength. One of the absolutely unquestioned facts of college life 
was the majesty of the President’s authority. No legend attributed 
weakness to him. On the contrary, the legendary tales of which he was 
the hero represented him as dominating not only students, but Faculty. 
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The undergraduates, whether they believed those stories or not, felt that 
their President was the true head of the college. As he went in and out 
among their Professors, some of whom were brilliant and famous men, 
they knew that he was preéminent among them, because the strongest 
spirit of them all. The hiding of his strength in his scholarly mien and 
unpretentious manner probably heightened their reverence for his force. 
They felt that there was enough of it to dispense with the usual acces- 
sories of presence and bearing. 

Resting upon and blending with President Woolsey’s strength of will 
was an extraordinary energy of moral feeling. This we believe to have 
been the quality of his nature which especially distinguished him from 
other men. He was made for moral greatness. His love of righteous- 
ness and his hatred of unrighteousness, especially in its meaner and baser 
forms, we believe to have been as intense as those felt by any man of his 
generation. Although he did not teach ethics, and during a large part of 
his presidential service did not preach regularly to the students, he made 
all his pupils aware that his moral feeling was a steady if hidden fire. 
The writer recollects his taking occasion of some breach of truthfulness 
to say in chapel that he would rather have the grosser vices prevalent in 
college than lying, and counts the revelation of moral vigor given in the 
intense words as one of the precious lessons of his life. But he only 
came into a more vivid apprehension of a character already known. 
The President's historical teaching had shown it. He could not describe 
to his pupils the forces at work in the modern world without making 
them aware of his hatred of the base ones among them. 

Such native strength of moral feeling and power of will would have 
given any man governed by right principles a high character, but might, if 
he were subjected to less happy influences in early life than those which 
Woolsey felt, have produced an unsymmetrical one, marred by narrow- 
ness or fanaticism. But he was given from his youth all opportunities 
and incentives to self-cultivation, taking the word in its broadest sense. 
His strong sense of duty took possession of this ideal and made it the 
ruling principle of his life. So he strenuously sought from early years 
moral completeness. His intellectual culture was subordinated to this 
aim and codperated with it. He pursued knowledge not for its own sake, 
but for the residuum of moral truth it contained and the capacity for use- 
fulness it gave. He sought it by rigidly honest methods, strenuously ap- 
plied, and made its acquisition a moral discipline. When it was gained 
it was so faithfully put to its higher uses, so diligently used in the discov- 
ery of moral truth and the cultivation of moral feeling, that it became a 
spiritual possession. 

Thus this scholar’s life gave harmonious moral as well as intellectual 
development. When the character came into full maturity, and showed 
the effects of heavy sorrows and weighty cares and ripe Christian expe- 
rience as well as of unremitted self-culture, it wore a beauty, a blending of 
strength and refinement, a delicacy of moral feeling, which were rare. 
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The eminent Divine who spoke in behalf of the Yale Corporation at 
Woolsey’s inauguration as President intimated that the favorable cireum- 
stances of his early years had helped him toa character fitted to the 
duties of an academic life, but not robust enough to endure the struggle 
and strain of a professional career. The speaker would have owned, 
we are sure, twenty years afterward that Woolsey had shown in adminis- 
tering the college as much firmness and force as the duties of at least any 
ordinary professional career demand; and that his power of character 
was softened into a moral beauty which showed the indispensable value 
of early culture, rightly used, in making a complete man. 

The refinement of Dr. Woolsey’s moral nature was especially apparent 
in his love of justice. His studies after he became President led him to 
constant reflection upon the relations of men to each other as expressed 
and guarded by laws and institutions; and upon society as a product of 
man’s jural claims. One can easily see how a mind so ethical and so 
highly trained came into a keen appreciation of the complexity of human 
relations and the delicacy of the virtue which finds its function in giving 
each its due recognition. Certainly one learned from his criticism of 
life to appreciate the refined and comprehensive excellence of a just 
character, and to honor the strenuous moral culture by which alone it can 
be obtained. 

Woolsey’s love of justice inevitably found its highest expression in 
his religious life. He had adoring delight in the existence of a just 
God. That which was best and truest in the rectoral conceptions of 
the New England theology, the Almighty’s recognition of the moral 
needs and claims of his creatures, his seeking ends of goodness for each 
in the ordering of a common moral life, deeply fascinated him, but not 
so deeply as to make him forget that God’s justice is the servant of his 
love. : 

When one remembers the period in the nation’s history in which his 
presidency fell; when one recollects that it was given him during the 
quarter century ending with the reconstruction of the Union to help 
young men to their conceptions of civil society, one sees how great the 
service he rendered American society. To the moral sentiment which 
made temperate but firm opposition to the aggressions of slavery, and 
which, in its assurance of righteousness, endured the suffering and 
anxiety of the war, and which used victory when it came with wise mod- 
eration, he surely made large contribution. 

Woolsey’s moral culture found, perhaps, its finest expression in the 
truthfulness of his life. He evidently had a naturally frank and ingen- 
uous spirit. His artless manner and open face showed a disposition to 
self-expression. But insincerity may use frankness as a mask, and will, 
sometimes at any rate, do so in all but highly disciplined spirits. Wool- 
sey’s natural love of truth became a determination that his life should 
be one absolutely devoid of falsehood. It was evidently his purpose to 
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eliminate by constant endeavor all pretenses, however slight, from his 
speech and conduct. Sometimes the high purpose was almost ruthlessly 
carried out. He had to make memorial addresses when his colleagues 
died, and insisted upon telling their defects as well as their virtues ; in 
some cases with a rather painful fidelity. Yet the result nobly vindicated 
the endeavor. The impression of sincerity, of absolute loyalty to truth 
which his utterances made was certainly rare. One felt always on hear- 
ing him that he could not under any inducement be false ; that to dis- 
believe him was to disbelieve the naked truth. Such a man’s testimony 
to a Christian experience was the most convincing of Christian evi- 
dences. 

His style, in its bareness of ornament, in its straightforward sim- 
plicity, in its frequent downrightness of statement, was the expression of 
a man who was bent on seeing things as they are and describing them as 
he saw them. A more elaborate manner, a commendation of truth by 
attractiveness of form, would not have comported with his simple trust 
in the truth’s own value. 

A characterization of President Woolsey’s intellect hardly falls within 
our scope. It was always given to the scholar’s tasks, and an estimate 
of its power implies a judgment of the quality of its products, a work 
which, as we said at the outset, it is not for us now to undertake. We 
may, however, give our impression of its leading traits in a word: it 
was a calm, comprehensive, facile, though not a brilliant mind. It had 
not the fascination which a great imagination wields; nor can profound 
originality be claimed for it. Its claim to distinction is not the imparta- 
tion of new truth, or the splendid presentation of truth already known. 
But it was a mind very full of noble wisdom. Its great stores of knowl- 
edge respecting history, institutions, and literature, its penetrating insight 
into the operation of moral forces, its admirable training, made it a 
well-spring of truth. Whether its native endowments were great or 
not, in its power to read history aright and draw from it lessons of in- 
spiration and warning, it was truly great. 

We have to say, in closing, that the character whose salient features 
we have tried to draw was manifestly that of a Christian, that is, one who 
gets both his moral ideals and his power to realize them from Christian- 
ity. Few men have more continually realized and acknowledged their 
moral dependence upon God. To a nature so intensely ethical, Chris- 
tianity would come first of all as a means of moral recovery, and then as 
an inspiration to moral endeavor. That President Woolsey had found it 
to be both of these, and rejoiced in it as such, all might know. His 
religious life was a humble confession of need and glad thanksgiving for 
help. He made all who knew him feel that to him virtue was the in- 
dwelling life of God, and the struggle for it was the search for the Father. 
And in his artless confessions and praises he unconsciously taught even 
his less mature and thoughtful pupils, that the heart of a strong, wise, 
and accomplished man could be as the heart of a little child. 
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SOCIALISM UNDER DEMOCRACY. 


Socrauism has been termed “the economic side of Democracy.” If 
this definition is true, it will soon be made evident that socialistic prin- 
ciples are better adapted to, and can be more easily adopted into, the 
political life of America, or even of England, than, for example, into that 
of Germany. At present the formal showing of Socialism is far greater 
in Germany. Nearly one million of voters, or one in ten of the voters 
in that empire, cast their ballots for socialistic candidates. But the 
spread of ideas cannot be measured by their formulation in a political 
party. Political organization may register the force of resistance, as well 
as the amount of sympathetic opinion. There is now no socialistic move- 
ment in England of like proportion with Chartism, for the reason that 
English statesmen have learned to recognize and incorporate into the 
political system popular demands which might otherwise have taken 
shape in a political party. Thus of the six original “ points ” of Chartism 
one half have already been incorporated into the constitutional system, 
namely, manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, and the abolition of the prop- 
erty qualification for election to Parliament. And of the present imme- 
diate demands of English socialists, whether in the direction of further 
amendment of the political machinery, or of the revision of taxation, or 
of educational reform, or of the extension of the Factory Acts, it will be 
found upon investigation that they are all proper subjects of Parliament- 
ary action. Indeed the political questions of England are so largely so- 
cial and economic that it is quite impossible to analyze the political sit- 
uation and give a distinct place to socialistic issues.” 

In this country, on the other hand, political rights and privileges have 
been so fully attained, that the economic issue so far as expressed in 
Socialism can be separately and clearly set forth. And it should be said 
in passing, thata certain stage of progress in any movement has been 
reached when its object can be broadly and intelligibly stated. It is not 
necessary that the movement should be defined in its exact details or in 
its certain issue, but its object must be clearly set forth if it is to have a 
hearing. This has now been done by the advocates of socialistic prin- 
ciples in this country. They have stated the object of their endeavor to 
be “ The Nationalization of Industry,” or national control of all indus- 
trial forces, as opposed, on the one hand, to the whole industrial system 
founded on competition, and, on the other, to the system of combinations, 
or “trusts,” which, though in themselves opposed to the method of com- 
petition, put the profits of industry into the hands of the great capitalists 
rather than into the hands of the people.* 


1 For the statement of the immediate demands of the socialistic party in 
England, see the “ Programme for London” published in the (London) Star for 
August 8, 1888, and quoted in the Publications of the American Economic 
Association, vol. iv. No. 2, pp. 70-72. 

2 For a complete statement of the aim of ‘‘ Nationalism,” see the Declara- 
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Socialism, according to the object thus declared, may seem to have 
peculiar advantages for working itself out under a democracy. That 
which is in intention so clearly in the interest of the people may expect 
candid and considerate attention from them. And it is to be said that 
Socialism of this constructive type is now receiving the careful attention 
of the American people. The popularity of such a book as “ Looking 
Backward ” cannot otherwise be explained.’ Mr. Bellamy is, by his 
own naive confession, an amateur socialist. His book was not the prod- 
uct of painful or protracted thought, nor of a burning personal expe- 
rience. “TI had at the outset,” he says, “‘no idea of attempting a serious 
contribution to the movement of social reform. The idea was of a mere 
literary fantasy, a fairy tale of social felicity.” The genius of the 
writer lay in the discovery and use of the analogy between a military 
and an industrial army. If a community could protect itself by a self- 
enforced system of service, why might it not maintain itself by a sim- 
ilarly self-enforced system? The reception accorded to a book which 
owes its success as its origin to a happy analogy, rather than to a deep 
personal experience or sense of wrong, shows the readiness of the 
public mind to consider the principles which it advocates. ‘ Looking 
Backward ” has stimulated many thoughtful readers to study the works 
of more serious American writers like Henry George or Laurence 
Gronlund, to investigate more thoroughly the principles of different 
schools of socialists abroad, and in some cases to form clubs for the more 
active advancement of social reforms. 

We wish to call attention to some of the changes which illustrate, 
and in part explain, the increasing acceptance and use of socialistic prin- 
ciples in this country, and afterwards to suggest some of the more seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of the complete application of them to the na- 
tional life. 

In estimating the advance of socialistic principles, very much account 
must be made here as elsewhere of the philosophical change from the 
individualistic to the more socialistic conception of life. Philosophical 
thought is the leaven which, working secretly, effects the changes which 
appear in popular movements. No one can understand the history of 
the religious or political or economic movements of the past three cen- 
turies without assuming individualism as the working force. It is this 
which explains Protestantism, which explains modern liberty, which ex- 
plains the prosperity of the industrial states. The world, as we know it, 
is the product of the development of the idea of personality. As Miss 
Wedgwood says 7 — “To the modern world the starting-point of thought 


tion of Principles printed in current numbers of The Nationalist ; and for a 
statement of the aims of “ Christian Socialism,” see a like Declaration in more 
detail in current numbers of The Dawn, — both published in Boston. 

1 It is reported that the present weekly sales of Looking Backward are from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred copies. 

2 The Moral Ideal, p. 392. 
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has been the individual man. Perhaps no greater revolution ever moved 
the world of thought than that which effected this change in its moral 
unit: it has needed nearly two thousand years to work out its conse- 
quences, and exhibit the morality of the ‘self,’ as the classic world ex- 
hibited the morality of the citizen.” But as the same writer had just be- 
fore said,’ taking note of the change to which we refer — “ It seems at 
times as if the epoch of individualism, which began with the modern 
world, were at last at an end. We are apparently returning towards the 
ideal of antique life, according to which the unit of moral thought was 
not the individual but the group. Modern Democracy with its bias to- 
wards Socialism, its deference towards ‘the masses,’ appears to revive 
the classical reverence for the State at the expense of the individual.” 
We doubt the reversion of modern society to the classic models, but we 
believe that the inevitable drift of thought which has related in every 
possible way the individual to all that has gone before him and to all 
that is about him, will more and more carry over the “self” into the 
“citizen.” By common consent the doctrine of individual rights is for 
the time giving place to the doctrine of social duties. Something of this 
tendency is due to the sharp necessities of the economic and moral situa- 
tion. Society is learning what St. Paul means when he says that “if one 
member suffers all the members suffer with it.” The individual who 
seems to have least need of others may at any moment become the great- 
est sufferer from any serious corruption or disturbance of the social sys- 
tem. Neglect of social obligations is seen to be sure to entail some loss of 
personal advantage or personal freedom. And we are not unwilling to 
believe that the change in thought has been influenced by moral considera- 
tions. The instinct of self-interest is not the only instinct of which hu- 
man nature is capable. Patriotism is a recognized form of interest in 
the common good. And Christianity is continually enlarging the oppor- 
tunity for the play of the wider instincts. ‘“ Education, habit, and the 
cultivation of the sentiments,” John Stuart Mill says, “may yet make a 
common man dig or weave for his country as readily as fight for his 
country.” 

The philosophical change toward more socialistic theories is compara- 
tively recent, though it has not been sudden. But there is a change in 
the same direction now going on in the economic life of the country 
which is sudden and startling. We refer, of course, to the exchange 
of the principle of competition for that of the combination or trust. 
And the exchange is going on with such rapidity as to suggest to the 
superficial observer the absolute and complete abandonment of the prin- 
ciple by which the industries of the nation have been developed. Com- 
petition is the individualistic way of doing business; the combination, 
or trust, is the socialistic way of doing business. Each trust formed is a 
concession to Socialism in its working principle. It is more than a 


1 The Moral Ideal, p. 390. 
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concession ; it is a confession. Socialism charges great wastes upon 
the competitive system. More goods are manufactured than are needed, 
and at greater cost, for want of concentration. Combine the productive 
forces in a given industry and you lessen the cost of production, while 
you control the market. There is no waste, because there are no goods 
unsold. The formation of a trust is an admission of the justice of this 
charge; or it is an admission of the charge that profits are gained out of 
proportion to the capital actually at work. The Distillers’ and Cattle- 
Feeders’ Trust, known as the Whiskey Trust, is made up of eighty dis- 
tilleries; but, according to the New York “ Times” of June, 29, it was 
operating only thirteen of them. The conclusion from such a course is 
inevitable, — either there had been immense waste in production, or the 
profit had been such as to allow a fair interest on the idle capital repre- 
sented by the closed distilleries, making reasonable allowance for a cer- 
tain enlargement of those kept in operation. 

Every trust, we repeat, represents the working principle of Socialism, 
however contemptuous the makers of it may be toward any avowed 
socialistic method, or however indifferent they may be toward the moral 
motives of Socialism. The trust puts Socialism at work for the capi- 
talist rather than for the laborer; that is, it uses the principle, while it 
violates the motive and defeats the object of current Socialism. The 
trust calls public attention to the practicability of socialistic principles. 
Without doubt the principle of Socialism is far in advance of the senti- 
ment. Socialism, as a moral issue, has made comparatively little progress 
in this country, owing chiefly to the immense resources of the nation, so 
many of which are yet undeveloped; but in no country have its prin- 
ciples been so quickly and easily applied to business life, as seen in the 
developments just referred to. 

Still another change showing the same socialistic tendency appears in 
the growing interference of the state in purely economic affairs. The old 
principle of laissez faire is no longer respected. The government does 
much in various ways to regulate the industries of the nation. Apart from 
the effect of the tariff, the industrial life of the people is subject to con- 
stant legislation on the part of the States and of the nation. Nothing has 
yet been suggested of such detailed application to the laboring classes as 
the recent insurance bill of Count Bismarck, passed by the Reichstag, 
which practically affects no less than eleven millions of persons, granting 
for one item an invalid pension, from a compulsory insurance fund, of 
which the minimum is $15 a year, and the maximum about $91.1 Nor 


1 The London Times describes the néw government socialistic project as 
follows : — 


“The new measure includes within its scope almost the whole working popu- 
lation of Germany. It secures for the wage-earning classes of the country a 
fair maintenance in the event of sickness and of disabling accident, and a 
pension in old age. ‘These benefits are granted in return for compulsory 
weekly payments, varying in amount according to the wages earned by the 
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has any such extended provision been made in this country as in Eng- 
land,’ chiefly through the municipalities, for the relief or diversion or 
improvement of the masses. But the state is becoming a very practical 
power amongst us in respect to the regulation of industry and in the 
assumption of what had been regarded as private or corporate functions. 
Many would be surprised to know how much a single State, like Massa- 
chusetts, attempts and accomplishes in the regulation of its industries, 
not only through direct legislation, but by its advisory commissions. 
And many, we presume, would be surprised to know how much they are in 
sympathy with those who favor the increasing transfer of corporate func- 
tions to the government, municipal, state, or national. Colonel Higgin- 
son is, doubtless, right in the statement which he makes in a recent letter 
to “ The Nation ” : — 


‘* There are a good many persons, I take it, who have reached just this point 
of conviction — namely, to hold that, if the government carries on the post- 
office fairly well, as it certainly does, it may well undertake the telegraph 
also, as in England ; that if it can conduct a bankrupt railroad, through a 
‘receiver,’ it could also carry on a successful one ; that if a city can supply 
its inhabitants with water, it might as well try the experiment of supplying 
them with gas. How far this tendency is to go, such persons do not undertake 
to say —and here they stop short of Mr. Bellamy and his thorough supporters ; 
but in the meantime they are willing and glad to put themselves on record as 
looking in that same direction. They find themselves confronted with a situa- 
tion which has nowhere been better stated than by a strong opponent of State 
Socialism, Professor A. T. Hadley of Yale University. He says, in the 
‘Political Science Quarterly’ for December, 1888: ‘Modern life demands 
organized business action. There are two great organizations, either one of 
which can manage it — organized capital, or organized government.’ If this 
be the real alternative, there is certainly an increasing number of persons who 
would prefer to trust the government. This is, at any rate, the present 
writer’s inclination.” 


contributors. The higher the previous payment the greater will be the benefit 
obtained, but the payments and benefits do not exactly correspond, some ad- 
vantage being allowed to the poorer sections among the contributors. ‘The in- 
surance fund, if we may so term it, is further swelled by payments exacted 
from the employers, and the state finally comes in and augments by a fixed 
sum the allowance or pension in each separate case. The administration is 
under provincial boards, consisting of representatives of the workmen and 
of their employers, and subject to imperial control. It is intended to bea 
self-supporting scheme, except as regards the added contributions from the 
state, which are in the nature of a free bonus. But it is not clear on what 
principle it has been framed in order to secure this, or whether the contribu- 
tions made to it will be large enough to be a fair equivalent for such portion 
of the benefits as they are to purchase. It is a bold step in any case, and all 
the bolder because it has been taken somewhat in the dark. The promised 
contributions from the state are the most safe part of the whole, but they may 
prove by and by a very heavy tax on the public purse, and will press severely 
on a community not lightly burdened already, and ona state which has inter alia 
the enormous cost of German armaments to support. It is this part of the 
scheme, however, which most distinctly gives it a socialistic character.”’ 

1 See article, by William Clark, on Socialism in English Politics, in Political 
Science Quarterly, December, 1888, pp. 559, 560. 
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In view of these changes in the direction of Socialisza, and in view of 
the hospitality of the public mind towards socialistic ideas, and of the 
readiness in business circles to adopt socialistic principles, may we not 
expect the gradual transfer of industry from corporations to the govern- 
ment ; may we not expect the ultimate transformation of the Republic 
into a socialistic state? No wise man will predict what will not be. 
And the improbability or impracticability of a socialistic state is in- 
herently no greater than of a democratic state. Furthermore, we must 
acknowledge that democracy is not the final settlement of the social 
problem. Political equality is in no sense the equivalent of social 
equality. Individual freedom, without those material gains which might 
be expected to accrue from it in a prosperous community, is a barren 
possession. ‘The social problem of the future,” Mr. Mill says,’ “ we 
consider to be how to unite individual liberty of action with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an equal participation of 
all in the benefits of combined labor.” 

One difficulty of the social problem above that of the political problem 
lies in the want of room for experimenting on a grand scale. The 
political problem was solved through the discovery and occupation 
of the New World. American democracy was a growth, not a trans- 
formation, and the conditions of its growth determined, in large degree, 
its success. If the socialistic state had a new world awaiting it, as the 
democratic state had, in which it might grow according to its principles, 
furnished and equipped as it would be with the appliances of the modern 
world, we have no doubt that it would succeed, and in its success produce 
as great an impression upon existing forms of society as the American 
democracy has produced upon existing forms of government. But 
Socialism has no sufficient place in which to try its experiment with a 
view to general influence. The ground is occupied by opposing institu- 
tions. It must, therefore, establish itself by revolution, or by the trans- 
formation of existing institutions to its uses. Revolution is practically 
out of the question in a democracy. Transformation is the only method, 
and the process of transformation in this country would be attended, as 
we have intimated, with some peculiar difficulties. 

To begin with, the transfer of the industries from the corporations to 
the government would bear most heavily upon the government at its 
weakest point, namely, in its municipal functions. If the new social sys- 
tem, after Mr. Bellamy’s invention, could be set in motion at once, the 
strain would fall equally upon all parts. But as the change must be grad- 
ual, there must be a starting place, and that place must be the munici- 
pality. ‘The first changes would consist in the extension of the functions 
of the city. Instead of providing water, and in some cases light, as now, 
the city would control the horse railways and other distributing agencies, 
and from the control of these would advance to the control of the pro- 


1 Autobiography, p. 232. 
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ductive industries. Indeed, a well ordered city is the nearest approach 
among existing institutions to the socialistic ideal. But a well ordered 
city of great size is the exception, not the rule. Municipal politics in 
this country are proverbially corrupt. The saloon is a far more influ- 
ential factor in the government of cities than any or all workingmen’s 
clubs. And the interests already intrusted to the city are the sources of 
corruption. Increase these interests, as cities are now governed, and you 
increase the sources of corruption. Taxation would soon become un- 
bearable. But, it is said, the proposed social system takes away the 
motives to corruption. Under its workings it is no longer of personal 
advantage to any one to be dishonest. We grant that there is much 
truth in this answer. But we reply that the social system is not at work, 
—the whole problem being how to put it at work. The difficulty is how 
to make a beginning if the very agency to be used is confessedly corrupt. 
Socialism can safely proceed with the “ municipalization” of industry 
only when it has succeeded in purifying the municipal organization. It 
must first show itself a political force of sufficient power and purity to 
recover and control its proper agencies. This difficulty may not be in- 
surmountable — we welcome the endeavor to overcome it — but no power 
has yet been able to make our municipal governments as honest, and for 
that reason as economical for public uses, as the average corporation. 
Another difficulty peculiar to this country, which may be said to be 
territorial rather than political, lies in the immense diversity, if not 
divergence, of its industries, and of the industrial habits of its people. 
Socialism draws its illustrations chiefly from the factory system. But 
the manufacturing interest in this country has never been in agreement 
with other productive interests. It has been the ceaseless problem 
of politics to bring the conflicting interests of national industry into 
sufficient agreement for the material development of the nation. The 
capitalists of the East are not at one with those of the West and South. 
Not because they are capitalists, but because they represent the indus- 
tries of their sections of the country. Put labor, or the people, in the 
place of capital, and the problem is not simplified. And more account 
still must be made of the great divergence in the industrial habits of 
the peoples of different parts of the country. Socialism must rely 
more upon the workable unity of human nature than upon unity of ma- 
terial interests. But the peoples of the North and of the South, for 
example, are constitutionally unlike in all their views and methods of 
labor. The differences in this respect are far greater than between 
Englishmen and Irishmen. To secure such uniformity in work as would 
satisfy the sense of fairness on the part of those who are constitutional 
workers, would be wellnigh impossible. We should like to see the 
work of the typical Yankee of New England and that of the typical 
“poor white” of the South reduced to common terms either in time, 
quality, or amount. Socialism can manage what is individual in human 
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nature better than that which is provincial. The social system must be 
very elastic which can cover different types which are the product of 
different natural, social, and political forces. 

But the greatest hindrance to the socialistic transformation of the 
social and political institutions of this country lies, we say it in friend- 
liness, but in the utmost frankness, in the character of the current Social- 
ism. The current Socialism is unmoral, not in the sense that it is 
immoral, but materialistic. We make exception, of course, in behalf of 
that Socialism which is thoroughly Christian in fact as well as in name, 
and we recognize the absolute dissociation of all genuine socialists from 
anarchists of every type. But the ideal of the current Socialism is ma- 
terialistic rather than moral, and the remedy for existing abuses and 
inequalities is also materialistic in too large proportion to the moral. By 
far too little account is made of the place of individual morality in the 
new social system. Banish poverty, remove inequalities, and you assure 
the wellbeing of society. Does any one believe that? Does any one 
believe, for example, that poverty is altogether or the chief cause of the 
social vices, or that they would cease or even grow less under the equal 
distribution of the general wealth? We have allowed that the new social 
order, if once at work, would take away many of the motives to dis- 
honesty ; we also allow that it would remove many of the occasions for 
crime for which we now build prisons. But what of the vices for which 
we do not build prisons? What of the corruption which under the high- 
est social development eats at the heart of society? The motto on the 
title-page of ‘ The Nationalist ” runs — The Nationalization of Industry 
and the Promotion of the Brotherhood of Humanity. So far, so good, in 
its moral bearings. But the promotion of the brotherhood of humanity is 
not the only morality. There is an individual morality, which must be 
included if the social end is to be gained. And if it be said that this is of 
course assumed, we reply that it is not enough that it be assumed ; it must 
be emphasized in any scheme of social reconstruction. And especially, as 
we began to say, with any scheme which is to find favor with the American 
people. The American people are in their convictions and methods pro- 
foundly moral. We do not forget, in this assertion, the apparent contra- 
diction in the attitude of the nation toward slavery. But the end proved 
the truthfulness of the statement. We can understand and sympathize 
with the present impatience of socialistic thinkers with the apparent indif- 
ference in this country to social wrongs and inequalities. Still we repeat 
the statement that the American people are profoundly moral rather than 
materialistic in their use of methods, and in their conception of the true 
wellbeing of society. And in so far as the present aims and methods of 
Socialism are materialistic rather than moral, they will fail even of their 
legitimate influence upon the public mind. The Socialism which may 
prove a reconstructive and transforming force in this country must possess 
itself of a positive morality in accord with the genius and habit and method 
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of the American people. Indeed we believe a positive morality to be the 
great want of Socialism everywhere. And of this view we find confirma- 
tion from so unprejudiced an authority as the writer of the article on Politi- 
eal Economy in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Mr. J. K. 
Ingram, himself, as we understand, a socialistic Positivist. We quote his 
words: “The solution, indeed, must be at all times largely a moral one : 
it is the spiritual rather than the temporal power that is the natural 
agency for redressing or mitigating most of the evils associated with 
industrial life.” To which statement he adds in a foot-note: “* The 
neglect of this consideration, and the consequent undue exaltation of 
state action, which, though quite legitimate, is altogether insufficient, 
appears to us the principal danger to which the contemporary German 
school of Economists is exposed,” — and then resumes: “ What is now 
most urgent is not legislative interference on any large scale with the 
industrial relations, but the formation in both the higher and lower 
regions of the industrial world, of profound convictions as to social duties, 
and some more effective mode than at present exists, of diffusing, main- 
taining, and applying these convictions. This is a subject into which we 
cannot enter here. But it may at least be said that the only parties 
in contemporary life which seem rightly to conceive or adequately to 
appreciate the necessities of the situation are those that aim, on the one 
hand, at the restoration of the old spiritual power, or, on the other, at 
the formation of a new one.” 

The question which we have been discussing is of twofold interest. 
The endeavor to transform a democratic into a socialistic state is an 
experiment to which no student of political science can be indifferent. 
As we have said, there is no more inherent improbability in our time of a 
socialistic state than there was two centuries ago of a democratic state. 
But the democratic state having been established, can it not be made to 
satisfy by its own discriminating use of socialistic principles the true aims 
of Socialism, or must it in turn give place to a new social order. Of this 
no one can affirm, but no one can be unobservant of the phenomena 
which attend the determination of the question. 

But the interest in what is a question of political science deepens into 
the most serious personal and social concern as we consider the occasion 
whieh gives rise to this and to like discussions. The inequalities, which 
are growing upon us out of the present industrial and social order, are 
becoming too great for the order itself unaided to control and remedy. 
An order founded on individualism is already doing much to repress 
and restrict healthy individual development. It may not be true that 
the poor are growing poorer as the rich are growing richer, but it is 
true that the richest are growing richer at the expense of society, and 
in other ways than that of wealth. It is the great middle class that is 
beginning to feel the pinch. Men of ordinary capital are crowded 
out of the traditional forms of business life. ‘The loss here is not of 
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pecuniary estimate alone; it is greater in its intellectual and social rela- 
tions. Only the great capitalists, or those who unite in combinations, 
can preserve the conditions which favor the development of individual- 
ity. The real thing at issue is broader than any question of poverty, 
deep and broad and sensitive as that is. It is the question whether 
society can continue to develop normally and healthfully in all its parts 
under present conditions. If not, every true citizen is concerned in 
effecting so much of change in condition as may be necessary to that 
end, whether the outward and final form be the democratic or the 
socialistic state. 


DOES THE AMERICAN BOARD PROPOSE TO CONTINUE ITS PRO- 
SCRIPTIVE POLICY ? 

THE time has come in our judgment to ask this question in the most 
direct way, with the view to a clear and frank understanding about the 
attitude of the Board toward candidates for the missionary service. We 
may be told that we have an unmistakable answer in the resolutions 
passed at Des Moines and at Springfield. So we had supposed. But 
the interpretation put upon these resolutions by those who were instru- 
mental in securing their passage is becoming uncertain and contradictory. 
The semi-official utterances of the Board, especially in invitations to 
young men, do not accord with its official actions. Evidently the party 
in the majority is not of one mind in regard to the policy to be pur- 
sued, and in this issue the minority have the right to ask for informa- 
tion, in order that they may know how to act in special cases. 

The proscriptive policy of the Board has now been in force for three 
years. What is the situation at the close of the third year? The well- 
nigh complete alienation of young men of progressive tendencies in our 
colleges and seminaries, from the Board under its present management ; 
a growing dissatisfaction on the part of the large minority of its con- 
stituents ; and, as we have intimated, the weakening of not a few of the 
original supporters of the action of the Board, in regard to the expedi- 
ency of continuing its intolerant policy. We have good reason to believe 
that at no time have the most discerning friends of the Board been so 
anxious about its immediate future as since the meeting at Cleveland. 
The weakness of the position taken at Des Moines and Springfield has 
been becoming more and more apparent upon calm reflection. Each 
year reveals more clearly the anomaly of the place held by the American 
Board, as now controlled, within the Congregational body. The denom- 
ination moves on in its traditional breadth and freedom, a growing democ- 
racy of strong, energetic, and earnest churches, but entrusting its whole 
foreign missionary work to an aristocratic bureau of ultra conservatism. 
The benefactions of the churches continue to be made, for the churches 
most at variance with the present management have too much at stake 
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in the final policy of the Board to withdraw from its financial support. 
No one proposes to sever his connection with the Board. Those most 
dissatisfied with the conduct of affairs have trusted much to the effect of 
time. They have given due weight to the impossibility of the situation. 
The more moderate among the conservative party have counseled pa- 
tience. They have said, and are saying, to their aggrieved brethren, 
* Be patient ; influences are at work which will relieve the stricture; we 
do not agree with you theologically, but we recognize the injustice of 
denying to suitable candidates the commission of the American Board.” 

Why do we not wait longer? Why urge the question which we have 
raised ? Because of the interests involved which ought not to be trifled 
with by further delay. Three seminaries in the Congregational body are 
now virtually shut out from the American Board as the medium for ser- 
vice in “the cause of Christ in heathen lands.” Here and there one from 
among the students or more recent alumni of these seminaries, who finds 
himself in sympathy with the theological tests imposed, may be accepted, 
but the seminaries are no longer represented by those who accept their 
general teaching and spirit. ‘“ We cannot expect any more men from 
Yale or Bangor under the present condition of affairs,” was the recent 
remark of a conservative man, who spoke from personal knowledge of 
the public effect of the course pursued at the rooms of the Home Secre- 
tary. And his words were evidently uttered in anxiety as to the result 
of this alienation of young men in the seminaries named upon the pros- 
pects of the Board. We do not assume to know what the prospects of 
the Board are in respect to men, either as to their number or quality. 
Possibly a supply may be found in the seminaries in sympathy with the 
present direction of the Board, or in other denominations, or in Canada. 
Of this matter we have no actual knowledge. But this, we submit, is 
not the matter at issue. The question is not as to the supply of men, 
from whatever source they can be drawn, but as to the rights of young 
men to missionary service under the Board who represent the progressive 
wing of the Congregational churches. At present they have no acknowl- 
edged rights. And the churches which they represent have no rights. 
These churches would be entirely unrepresented on the mission field were 
it not for the missionaries already there, many of whom are in open or 
in unexpressed sympathy with them. 

Furthermore, events have occurred since the last meeting of the 
Board, which make it in every way desirable that there should be an un- 
derstanding upon the matter in question. If an adjustment of present 
differences is impracticable, we may at least avoid further differences 
growing out of a misunderstanding of the situation. The events which 
have happened since the meeting at Cleveland have an important bearing 
upon the relation of the Board to the churches and to the missions, and 
also upon the possible action of the minority in regard to special cases of 
missionary candidates. 
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First, it has been demonstrated that the churches will ordain as mis- 
sionaries those who hold substantially the theological views of candidates 
who have been rejected by the American Board. There could never 
have been any reasonable doubt that this would be the fact whenever a 
test case should arise. The whole course of ordaining councils had been 
toward this conclusion. No one, to our knowledge, has ever been ex- 
cluded from the Congregational ministry because of these views. Council 
after council has passed upon candidates holding them, and always with 
the same result. It was not to be assumed that an exception would be 
made whenever a candidate for missionary service of like opinions 
should present himself before a council. There was no evidence that the 
churches would accept the fictitious distinction made between the theo- 
logical rights of pastors and missionaries. The fact to which we have 
called attention was to have been anticipated, but as an actual fact it has 
its indisputable significance. 

Secondly, it has been shown that the friends of missions in the mem- 
bership of the Congregational churches will support, if necessary, those 
thus ordained whose support the Board declines to assume. Here, again, 
there was little room to question the disposition of very many in the con- 
stituency of the Board. But the response, when the occasion offered, 
was prompt and generous to an unexpected degree. Care was taken 
that no public appeal for money should be made. Contributions were 
solicited in the most private ways, yet within a week enough was raised 
to support a missionary and his wife for five years. The readiness 
shown in response to private solicitation is very suggestive of what might 
be expected from a public appeal. 

And thirdly, it has been made evident that men thus ordained and 
sent out will be welcomed to their work by missionaries of the American 
Board. It was hardly credible that any other reception would be 
accorded to them, notwithstanding many intimations and assertions to the 
contrary. But the reception of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes by the Japanese 
mission, unanimous, immediate, and hearty, the spirit of codperation shown 
in so many ways, the virtual assignment of them to their field of labor, 
reveal and illustrate the spirit of the missionaries. Possibly not every 
mission would have shown a like spirit, though we should be very un- 
willing to allow such a possibility. Certainly there are fields in abun- 
dance pleading for work, where genuine hospitality and codperation 
might be expected if any should be called to go out as solitary workers. 
The spirit abroad is no less tolerant and generous than that at home. 

These are some of the facts which will confront the Board at its next 
annual meeting. Zhe Board by its proscriptive policy has created an 
alternative to its own method. It has opened a direct way from the 
door of the churches into the mission fields. Nothing is wanting to 
the method thus created. Councils will ordain, the friends of missions 
will support, and the missionaries will welcome and codperate with the 
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rejected candidates of the American Board. We speak with confidence, 
for when, as in the present matter, the issue is a moral one, one example 
is as good as twenty. It reveals the situation all round. Consecration, 
if it be true and honorable, and persisted in, cannot fail of its end. Who 
will take the responsibility of thwarting a truly consecrated man in his 
purpose? What church would refuse to aid and encourage one of its 
members, if in all ways qualified, in his determination to preach Christ 
to those who know Him not, what council would refuse to ordain, who 
would forbid his support, what missionary would withhold the right hand 
of fellowship? There is but one way in which the proscriptive policy of 
the Board can be made effective, and that is by the suppression of the 
missionary spirit among the young men and women whom it would reject 
from its service. Whoever ought to be, and wishes to be, a missionary 
will have the opportunity to be one by the providence of God working 
through the heart and will of the churches. 

We ask the question, therefore, which we have proposed in the light 
of the alternative which presents itself. And we ask the question in 
good faith that we may know, in common with others, what advice to 
give in particular cases. Very much depends upon the practical an- 
swer which will be given at the meeting to be held in New York, for in 
the nature of the case an answer will be made by some action or by in- 
action. We offer a single suggestion — not in the way of advice, for the 
responsibility now rests upon the majority — in the interest of frankness 
and sincerity. If any action is proposed looking toward a change of pol- 
icy, let it be made explicit. The resolutions of the Board embodying its 
proscriptive policy were explicit, the vote retaining the Home Secretary 
was explicit, the decision of the Prudential Committee in rejecting Mr. 
Noyes was explicit. In the face of such action no merely conciliatory 
words of a general character can be of avail. Conciliation of this kind 
has been tried and has signally failed. The letter of the President of 
the Board, in which, after weeks of deliberation, he accepted the office to 
which he had been elected, was evidently written in a conciliatory spirit. 
But of what use has it proved as a basis of agreement, or as a means 
of bringing young men into honorable relations to the Board? What has 
it accomplished, what could it accomplish, to heal the breach? Who 
among young men has been persuaded by it to offer himself to the 
Board? The time is past for all words which cannot be made good in 
official acts. Invitations which do not insure a generous reception are 
no longer deceptive, but they are worthless. If the Board is not ready 
to open its doors to the young men from the more liberal seminaries of 
the denomination, but shall continue to treat them with suspicion, and 
refuse to receive them on a theological basis as catholic as that which 
exists among Congregational churches and ministers, it will in every way 


be better that they should meanwhile make their appeal directly to the 
churches. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the full outline, and for general authorities to be used under Sec- 
tion I, see January number, pp. 85, 86. 


Section I. Tue Soctan Evoiution or LAzor. 
Topic 8. American Labor as affected by Slavery and Immigration. 


SuB-TOPIcs witH NOTEs. 


1. The importation of Africans the first disturbing effect from with- 
out upon American labor, Its continuous effects. 


“ The tradition of Slavery dishonors the race, and the peculiarity of the race 
perpetuates the tradition of Slavery. No African has ever voluntarily emi- 
grated to the shores of the New World, whence it follows that all the blacks who 
are now found there are either slaves or freedmen. Thus the negro transmits 
the eternal mark of his ignominy to all his descendants, and although the law 
may abolish slavery, God alone can obliterate the traces of its existence.’? — 
De Tocqueville, “ Democracy in America,” vol. ii. p. 458. 


The growth of the negro population prior to the first census, according 
to Bancroft, was as follows : — 


Mi4 . . » S880 1760 . . . 310,000 
1727 . . . 78,000 1770 . . . 462,000 
1750 . . 220,000 1774 . . « GOOOOO 
1754 . . . 260,000 1780 . . . 562,000 


For growth since — from 757,208 in 1790 to 6,580,793 in 1880 — see 
Census of 1880. 

2. The intrenchment of Slavery in the industrial life of the country 
at the adoption of the Constitution. 


“ The compromises on the slavery question, inserted in the Constitution, were 
among the essential conditions upon which the Federal government was organ- 
ized. If the African slave trade had not been permitted to continue for 
twenty years, if it had not been conceded that three fifths of the slaves should 
be counted in the apportionment of representatives in Congress, if it had not 
been agreed that fugitives from service should be returned to their owner, the 
Thirteen States would not have been able in 1787 ‘to form a more perfect 
union.’ ’”? — Blaine, “Twenty Years in Congress,” vol. i. p. 1. 


Contrast, however, the sentiment in regard to the slave trade, as shown 
by the following petition of the legislature of the colony of Virginia to 
the King in 1772 : — 


“ The importation of slaves into the colonies from the coast of Africa hath 
long been considered as a trade of great inhumanity ; and, under its present 
encouragement, we have too much reason to fear, will endanger the very exist- 
ence of your Majesty’s American dominions. We are sensible that some of 
your Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may reap emoluments from this sort 
of traffic, but when we consider that it greatly retards the settlement of the 
colonies with more useful inhabitants, and may in time have the most de- 
structive influence, we presume to hope that the interest of a few will be dis- 
regarded, when placed in competition with the security and happiness of such 
numbers of your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. Deeply impressed with 
these sentiments, we most humbly beseech your Majesty to remove all those 
restraints on your Majesty’s governors of this colony which inhibit their as- 
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senting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a commerce.” — Ban- 
croft, “ History of the United States,” vol. vi. pp. 414, 415. 

It should be said in explanation of the above extract that Southern 
feeling was not the same in regard to the slave trade and in regard to 
Slavery, and that the newer Southern states at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution were urgent for the continuance of the slave trade till they 
should be stocked with laborers.! 

3. The economic contrast between the free and slave states.* 

4. The economic effect of the political supremacy of the slaveholding 
states through the generation preceding the rebellion. 

5. The effect of immigration in counteracting the industrial results 
of slavery, especially in transferring political supremacy to the non- 
slaveholding states. 


“Tt is well known that two influences, neither of which could have been 
foreseen, have changed these conditions and brought the whole continent un- 
der the subjection of sixty millions people. These two things are railroads 
and foreign immigration on a large scale. Railroads began to be built in 
1830 ; and the foreign immigration which began to be considerable as early as 

1820, ” acquired immense proportions in the “forties and fifties. These two 
things have given us the labor-force necessary to subdue the wilderness and 
the means of placing this labor-force exactly where it is most needed and 
most profitable. Both of them have been necessary, and without them it is 
utterly improbable that we could have attained the place we now hold. We 
owe our position as one of the great nations of the world to these two things, 
and to immigration as much as to railroads. It would be easy also to point 
out what an important influence this immigration of free laborers, coming as 
they did overwhelmingly to the Northern States, has had on our internal poli- 
ties, especially in settling the question of slavery.” — Professor Richmond M. 
Smith in “ Political Science Quarterly,” March, 1888, p- 48. 

The three papers on The Control of Immigration, contributed by Professor 
Smith, in the March, June, and September numbers of the “ Political Science 
Quarterly ” for 1888, are of the highest value in the current discussions of 
Immigration. 


6. The rate of immigration as affecting the relative proportion be- 
tween the native and foreign population. Study at this point is valuable 
in showing the bearing of immigration upon subsistence and employ- 
ment.® 

7. The character of immigration as affecting the labor market. 
Statistics of the United States show that three fourths of the immigrants 
are unskilled laborers. Immigration from 1873-1886, classified by occu- 
pation, is as follows: Professional, 31,803; Skilled, 587,349; Miscella- 
neous, 2,052,294; occupation not stated, 128,782; without occupation, 
2,596,188. Evidently the total of “miscellaneous” is to be added to 
that of “ without occupation.” The absence of skilled labor in any large 
degree leaves the trades comparatively unaffected. The amount of un- 
skilled labor cheapens the lower grades of labor.* 

8. The effect of immigration on pauperism and crime.® 


1 Curtis, History of Constitution of United States, vol. ii. pp. 285-290. 

2 Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, vol. i., chaps. 9, 10. 
Congressional Debates on Missouri Compromise and on Annexation of Texas. 

8 See article by Dr. Edward Jarvis in The Atlantic, April, 1872, on Immigra- 
tion. 

4 See Reports of the Special Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Immigration, — Mr. Ford, chairman. 

5 See Report of Fourteenth National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
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9. The relation of artisans trained abroad to the development of 
home industries, and to the organization of trades-unions.’ 

10. Is immigration necessary to the further development of the 
resources and industries of the country ? 
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upon Public Questions, written on Various Occasions from 1840 to 1885. 8vo, 
pp. iv, 405. 1889. By Rowianp Grrson Hazarp, LL. D. Edited by 
his Granddaughter, CAROLINE Hazarp. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. $2.00 each. 

The collected writings of the late Rowland G. Hazard have a double 
interest. They are valuable contributions to the discussion of various 
subjects, and they are the prolific literary labors of a man who all his life 
was actively engaged in business. Two of the four volumes are devoted 
to theories of freedom and causation in human action, and are a careful 
re-edition of previously published works on that subject. Mr. Hazard’s 
high reputation as a metaphysician rested on the elaborate and profound 
arguments which are collected in these volumes. A careful estimate 
of his theory of freedom was prepared for this Review by the late Pro- 
fessor George I. Chace and printed in one of the early numbers. The 
other two volumes are a collection of miscellaneous essays and addresses 
on various subjects in literature, politics and economics. Temperance, 
the Fugitive Slave Law, the Tariff, the Currency, Manufactures, Lan- 


1 See Massachusetts Reports of Bureau of Statistics of Labor, — Carroll D. 
Wright. 
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guage, the Bible are among the topics which drew out his original thoughts. 
One of the most noteworthy chapters is that on the Bible. It was writ- 
ten more than forty years ago, but was never published till now. The 
occasion of it was the sermon of Theodore Parker on “ The Permanent 
and the Transient in Christianity” which created so great a stir. Mr. 
Hazard then wrote out, apparently for his own satisfaction, some of his 
candid opinions about the origin and authority of the books of the Bible, 
and at several points anticipated some of the recent results of Biblical 
criticism. The paper, if it had been composed recently, would be re- 
ceived as the intelligent and rather advanced thought of an evangelical 
believer. If it had been published at the time of its composition, it 
would have been regarded by many as thoroughly inimical to Christian- 
ity. Several of the essays have, indeed, this distinct value that they in- 
dicate the contrast between the current beliefs of the present and a for- 
mer time. ‘They carry us into the opinions and modes of thought of the 
preceding generation, while they anticipate many changes of opinion 
which were subsequently wrought out. 

The style is of that periodic structure, sustained and elaborate, which 
reminds one of English writers of the last century. 

The sketch of the author’s life and of his habits of action and thought 
is extremely well drawn by Miss Caroline Hazard, his granddaughter, 
by whom the four volumes are edited. He lived somewhat apart from 
men as to direct intercourse. He was seldom seen walking the streets 
or going back and forth in the train chatting with a companion, but was 
almost always ulone. Yet few men live so urgently as he did in the 
activity and development of their own times. Few are so alive to the 
great moral and intellectual issues of society. Few exhibit a broader 
patriotism and philanthropy. 

George Harris. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Capot Lopce. 
Vol. I., pp. vi, 341. Vol. II., pp. 388. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. $2.50. 

Mr. Lodge, in this biography, sometimes strains more in his style than 
is quite agreeable. It is hardly a reproach against him that he is not 
always quite au niveau of such a subject. But as respects his two 
main objects, he has well accomplished his purpose. One is, to show 
that Washington was far from being such a desiccated Cromwell as Car- 
lyle is willing to imagine, but was a youth, and a man, full of red blood, 
of warm, intense feelings, of love, friendship, and patriotism, for which 
he has never yet had worthy credit on account of his almost unexampled, 
almost excessive habit, indeed, of self-control. The other end proposed is, 
to bring out how, from 1775 until 1789, to say nothing of his presidency, 
the quiet but incessant activity of Washington was the thread of unity, 
first in our military, and then in our civil history, without which it bade 
fair to tumble apart into irredeemable incoherency. Mr. John Fiske 
has lately brought this out for the time of civil anarchy ; Mr. Lodge 
brings out with thorough success Washington’s silent energy throughout 
the war. The comparison of Washington with Fabius has overclouded 
his just reputation, for Washington was Cunctator in the main only be- 
cause Congress and the States tied up his hands from any other policy. 
The true man is seen in the Jersey campaign and in the Yorktown cam- 
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paign. Frederick the Great knew how to do full justice to the former. 
And Mr. Lodge has given the great momenta of the war with so sus- 
tained a distinctness, that the present writer, confessing to an almost 
absolutely unmilitary head, is able to boast that now he sees the whole of 
it. History as we are beginning to have it written, resting on a digested 
development of amply ascertained facts, is pulling down the reputations 
of the little and exalting the reputations of the great, and Washington 
seems to be profiting to the full by this happy law of historical retribu- 
tion. 

The author brings out with quite novel distinctness the unremitting 
enginery of expostulation with which Washington had to besiege Con- 
gress. Though not an author, he might fairly have claimed that he had 
found the pen almost as mighty as the sword. The spiteful remark 
attributed to John Adams, that Washington “had made his fortune by 
holding his tongue,” is only true in the baldly literal sense that he was 
no orator, for he was a most indefatigable letter-writer. The country at 
last was absolutely pervaded by his correspondence. This formed the 
mellow soil in which the speculatively grounded thoughts of others, who 
were greater thinkers but lesser men, could germinate. This biography 
thoroughly vindicates to Washington the power of initiative. Mr. Lodge 
treats with due contempt the notion that Washington was a great character 
but a commonplace mind. It is enough to say that such a combination 
is blankly impossible. When analyzed, it is seen to be a mere contradic- 
tion in terms. 

Mr. Lodge dwells at length, with justifiable pride, on the steady large- 
ness of national apprehension to which Washington attains, almost with 
a bound, from the very first of the difficulties with England. Even 
Patrick Henry had to clear himself, so to speak, by a great oratorical 
outburst, from the entanglements of his Virginianism, and can hardly be 
said to have always remained on this high level. But Washington 
seems to have needed no effort either to attain it or to maintain it. It is 
true, the continental and even European reputation which he had gained 
in the Old French war, made this the easier for him. Some §plenetic 
outbursts against the New Englanders, in the first desperations of his 
command, signify little. He made ample amends afterwards. The 
author remarks that wherever complaints of Washington’s inaccessibility 
were heard, they were never heard from the people, and that he never 
withdrew his confidence from them. The stately dignity of his manner, 
and of his style of living, did not repel them, for that bastard counter- 
part of true republicanism, “the so-called Jeffersonian simplicity, lead- 
ing straight to Jacksonian vulgarity,” had not yet put forth itr poisonous 
growth. 

Mr. Lodge calls attention to the fact that Washington appears to have 
had a strong underlying vein of sentiment in his nature. He is hardly 
so successful in finding much humor in his composition. But he well 
observes, that though his youth shows him to have had a cheerful and 
hearty interest in the various sides of life, the stress of after years made 
any great efflorescence of humor improbable. But a certain touch of the 
sage seems necessary for much humor, and Washington had little in him 
of either the sage or the saint. The latter fact Mr. Lodge rather glories 
in, which is foolish. Saintliness is not any the less a divine thing because 
Washington did not have it. Non omnes omnia in this mundane range 
of things. Mr. Lodge goes so far as to stigmatize Lady Huntington as 
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“notorious,” as if a pronounced interest in vital religion were something 
of one sort with thimblerigging. He should have contented himself 
with calling the excellent countess a proser, as Washington certainly 
found her. But the author justly remarks that his hero’s virtues rested 
upon a simple but unmoved substructure of Christian faith. 

The biographer remarks on Washington’s unbounded and almost 
pathetic reverence for the richer attainments of education, which his 
opportunities had denied him. All great things naturally drew him, be- 
cause he was great. Before Sydney Smith had asked, “ Who reads an 
American book?” Washington, in a free conversation with the English 
actor Bernard, asked with much animation, whether a young country, 
not out of the forest, had not already done very respectably by furnish- 
ing to the world the writings of Franklin, Rush, Rittenhouse, and Jona- 
than Edwards, as well as of Jefferson and Adams. Mr. Lodge remarks 
that, little pretension as Washington had to literature, the literary and 
historical allusions in his writings are those of a man who had an ade- 
quate furniture of both. 

The biographer, admitting that Washington’s anxiety, both to give and 
have his pecuniary dues, reached to the extent of a foible, is well war- 
ranted in being surprised that he should have been accused of hardness 
because he reclaimed an overcharge of fifteen shillings, not, as patheti- 
cally described, from the widow of the overcharging mason, but from her 
second husband, who had advertised that he wished to meet all claims! 
The people must have been hard up that manufactured an accusation 
out of that. But more harm has been done by the priggish and bom- 
bastic fictions of the absolutely untrustworthy Weems, who, having been 
refused ordination in England, persisted in calling himself a rector when 
he was not even a clergyman. The Washington of our childhood is 
about as much a fiction in detail as William Tell. 

The Introduction eloquently vindicates the infallibility of the verdict 
of mankind as to the majestic greatness of Washington. It marshals 
with great skill and convincing force the various and independent ex- 
pressions of this feeling in various countries. The bitterness with which 
he was assailed towards the close of his administration by countrymen 
of his own, inspired by Jefferson, was inevitable for a man who, Ameri- 
can to the heart, was therefore of necessity a lover not of the England 
that then was, but of 


“ Freedom in her regal seat 
Of England,” 


and a hater of the French Madness, which he was none the more bound 
to love because it was the inevitable fruit of the old French Tyranny. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEw ENGLAND, or The Puritan Theocracy in its Rela- 
tions to Civil and Religious Liberty. By Jonn Fiske. “The Lord Christ 
intends to achieve greater matters by this little handful than the world is 
aware of.” (Edward Johnson.) ‘“ Wonder-Working Providence of Zion’s 
Saviour in New England.” 1654. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. Pp. xvii, 296. $2.00. 


Mr. Fiske represents the settlement of New England as a part of the 
gradual shifting of primacy from the men who spoke Latin to the men 
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who spoke English. He remarks that England, though much less purely 
Teutonic in blood than Germany, had kept far more fully the old Teu- 
tonic institutions. The Teutons in Britain had made such clean work, 
with everything but the mere bodies of the Britons, that their old liber- 
ties were involved in fewer complications than ultimately at home, where 
the Holy Roman Empire came to overshadow everything. He dis- 
tinguishes three methods of nation-making: the Oriental, Conquest with- 
out Incorporation; the Roman, Conquest with Incorporation, but with- 
out Representation; and the English, Incorporation with Representation. 
The latter is the only form of absorption which the future will recog- 
nize. 

Mr. Fiske remarks that indirectly the Roman method came near end- 
ing in the Oriental. The break-up of the Empire averted this, and the 
Roman Church cured the resulting anarchy : — 


“Out of the interaction between these two mighty agents has come the 
political system of the modern world. The moment when this interaction 
might have seemed on the point of reaching a complete and harmonious result 
was the glorious thirteenth century, the culminating moment of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Then, as in the times of Cesar or Trajan, there might have 
seemed to be a union of civilized men, in which the separate life of individuals 
and localities was not submerged. In that golden age alike of feudal system, 
of empire, and of church, there were to be seen the greatest monarchs, in 
fullest sympathy with their peoples, that Christendom has known, an Edward 
I.,a St. Louis,a Frederick II. Then when in the pontificates of Innocent III. 
and his successors the Roman church reached its apogee, the religious yearn- 
ings of men sought expression in the sublimest architecture the world has 
seen. Then Aquinas summed up in his profound speculations the substance of 
Catholic theology, and while the morning twilight of modern science might be 
discovered in the treatises of Roger Bacon, while wandering minSstrelsy revealed 
the treasures of modern speech, soon to be wrought under the hands of Dante 
and Chaucer into forms of exquisite beauty, the sacred fervor of the apostolic 
ages found itself renewed in the tender and mystic piety of St. Francis of 
Assisi. It was a wonderful time, but, after all, less memorable as the culmina- 
tion of medieval empire and medieval church than as the dawning of the 
new era in which we live to-day, and in which the development of human 
society proceeds in accordance with more potent methods than those devised 
by the genius of pagan or Christian Rome.” 

As Mr. Fiske and Mr. Doyle both point out, it is in accordance with 
the place of New England in this Teutonic expansion of race and im- 
pulse, that her settlement should have proceeded mainly from East 
Anglia. All the fooleries of Grant Allen can never make out that, if 
Celticism could reassert itself in either country, it would not be chaos 
come again, of which, indeed, we seem to be having a fair foretaste in 
both countries. Let the Celt quicken and refine; but control—! It 
is very significant that Mr. Savage computes that in 1800 ninety-eight 
per cent. of the New Englanders were of English blood, excluding even 
Wales. 

Mr. Fiske holds that, all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Lollardism had deeply leavened England down to Henry VIII., and 
certainly this assumption agrees with the strength of Puritanism. And 
it was happy for the genuineness of New England that the schemes of 
Gorges and of Merrymount were overwhelmed. 

Mr. Fiske allows a certain possible security from intrusiveness in the 
restrictions of the Massachusetts theocracy, but does not pretend that 
they were justifiable. Evidently Hooker and his company did not think 
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them so. As to the persecution of the Quakers: “In Massachusetts the 
opposition was very strong indeed, and its character shows how wide 
the divergence had already become between the upper stratum of society 
and the people in general.” Mr. Fiske evidently thinks that in 1689 
the time had come for Massachusetts to begin her course of training 
under royal governors, which at the last put her side by side with 
Virginia. 

The author’s remarks on the fictitious explanation of the long Indian 
peace in Pennsylvania show that Penn has had a credit and New Eng- 
land a discredit, which belongs to neither of them. So long as the 
mighty Iroquois were English, Pennsylvania was at peace. When In- 
dian politics changed, no colony suffered more than Pennsylvania. On 
the other hand, Mr. Fiske accredits the Puritans with a genuine sense of 
justice and friendliness towards the Indians, but remarks that the savage 
could not understand the civilized man, and that the result was in- 
evitable. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


Tue EpistLeE TO THE GALATIANS. By the Rev. Professor G. G. Fryp.ay, 

B. A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

The Expositor’s Bible, to which this volume belongs, consists of a 
series of popular commentaries whose aim seems to be to utilize the 
established results of modern Biblical criticism, while guarding against its 
extravagances. Professor Findlay has given us thirty expository lectures 
upon the Galatians, which exhibit very well the advantages and difticul- 
ties attending the effort to combine Biblical interpretation and preach- 
ing. In the main, the text is as well divided as it can be for such 
purposes, the central thought of each section is clearly apprehended, and 
exegesis is kept in proper subjection to practical hortatory purposes. On 
the other hand, the attempt to apply the words of the apostle to modern 
social and religious conditions tends to break the continuity of thought in 
the epistle and sometimes, perhaps, to warp the exegesis. Indeed, the 
influence of the hortatory spirit imparts to these lectures a certain inten- 
sity of style not quite consistent with the spirit of the critic and inter- 
preter. One cannot avoid the feeling that his teacher is not in the right 
frame for sober and discriminating criticism when he begins his lecture 
in such terms as the following : — 

“ Here the Epistle begins in its main purport. . . . The sharp, stern 
sentences of vv. 6-10 are like the roll of artillery that ushers in the 
battle, the mists rise from the field, we see the combatants arrayed on 
either side, in due order and in cool self-command the Apostle proceeds 
to marshal and deploy his forces,” ete. (p. 53). 

Certainly the strength of one’s own position is not increased when the 
views of opponents are spoken of as “a strangely jaundiced and small- 
minded sort of criticism” (p. 95), or as “simply one of the mare’s 
nests of a supersubtle and suspicious criticism” (p. 127). Still, these 
are examples of imperfections which do nothing worse than to mar what 
is, on the whole, a very good piece of work. 

The atthor follows Lightfoot in holding that the epistle was written in 
Macedonia and not at Ephesus, and that it followed First and Second 
Corinthians. He treats the Old Testament with more freedom than 
some would approve; for example, ‘“ Although in substance [Mosaism 
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was] ‘holy and just and good,’ it was by no means purely Divine. It 
was not the absolute religion. Not only was it defective ; it contained, 
in the judgment of Christ, positive elements of wrong, precepts given 
‘for the hardness of men’s hearts’” (p. 219). Again: “Judaism was 
rudimentary throughout. A religion so largely ritualistic could not 
but be spiritually and morally defective. . . . Its ethical code, more- 
over, was faulty” (p. 265). He seems to hold that Gal. iv. 8-11 
abrogates the command to keep the Sabbath, adding, ‘“‘ We may not place 
even the Lord’s Day upon this footing,” affirming that its observance 
must be an “ unforced and grateful celebration ” (p. 269). 

At the same time he holds that Paul’s inspiration did not necessarily 
save him from chronological errors (p. 204), or from a mistake con- 
cerning the time of the Parousia (p. 451). He is confident, however, 
that Paul was always wholly right, and Peter, James, and Barnabas 
were in error or in sin, when they differed from him (pp. 60, 100, 133). 

The aim of the book does not permit much discussion of critical 
points, but Professor Findlay gives his own conclusions upon them. He 
maintains that the visit to Jerusalem referred to in ii. 1-5 was at the 
time of the Council of Acts xv. (p. 101), and thinks that Paul's re- 
buke to Peter covers the whole of ii. 14-21 (p. 138). He holds that 
the three years in Arabia followed Acts ix. 21, and that Luke was ac- 
quainted with this fact, and that his silence is intentional. He defends 
Paul’s argument founded upon his distinction between “seed” and 
“seeds,” holding that the singular distinguishes Isaac and his descend- 
ants from other children of Abraham, and that Christ is the complete 
realization of this choice of one seed. 

A few careless errors in proofreading have been noted, for example, 
pages 157, 227, 302, 363. 

W. H. Ryder. 


Mas spe. Die Spriiche der Viiter, ein ethischer Mischna-Traktat. Her- 
ausgegeben und erkliirt von Prof. Dr. Herm. L. Strack. Zweite wesent- 
lich verbesserte Auflage. 8vo, pp. 66. Berlin: H. Reuther’s Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 1888. 


In the former edition of the Pirke Aboth, Strack merely reprinted the 
current text as it is found in modern editions of the Prayer-book. He 
has now given us a text corrected in many points by comparison with 
manuscripts of the Mishna and Prayer-book, the editio princeps of the 
Mishna, and the Cambridge edition of the Palestinian recension of the 
Mishna. For a critical edition we must still wait. The text is vow- 
elled, and accompanied by explanatory notes which give all necessary 
aid to the beginner, not only in the language, but in matters of history 
and biography. ‘The bibliographical references in these notes, of less 
use to the learner, will be valued by teachers. An index to the notes 
serves instead of a glossary. It is to be hoped that this cheap and con- 
venient edition may lead many who have some knowledge of Biblical 
Hebrew to carry their studies on into the language of the Mishna. The 
Aboth is in two ways a good tract to begin with: it is easy and interest- 
ing as a collection of sentences; and it introduces us to the names of the 
principal Tanaim. But it gives no idea of what the Mishna is, and 
those who have read it should by all means follow it with some specimen 
of real Mishna, such as Strack’s Joma or ‘Aboda Zara, in the same 
series. 
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EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By HER- 
MANN L. Strack, D. D., Ph. D., Professor extraord. of Theology in Berlin. 
Translated from the German by Arcup. R. S. Kennepy, B. D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages, Univ. of Aberdeen. Pp. 48. Berlin : H. Reuther’s 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1888. 


These exercises were prepared to accompany the author’s excellent 
Hebrew Grammar in the series: Porta Linguarum Orientalium (2d ed., 
1885; English ed., 1886). The material, taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, is well chosen and well arranged. Almost from the outset, sen- 
tences, rather than single forms, are given; a feature which makes a 
great difference in the interest of the learner. The paragraphs are pro- 
vided with references not only to the author’s own grammar, but to 
Gesenius-Mitchell, and to Davidson, and are so arranged as to give con- 
siderable latitude to teachers’ preferences as regards the order in which 
the topics should be taken up. A glossary (references to Strack’s Gram- 
mar) completes a very useful supplement to any grammar. The trans- 
lation of such a work is a matter of unusual difficulty, and it is not 
surprising that the English edition is not as satisfactory as the original. 
In class-room use the most serious fault I have to find with it is that it 
does not distinguish between nominal and verbal sentences —a distine- 
tion very carefully made in the German, and indispensable for the be- 
ginner. “Gehért hat Jahwé die Stimme der Hagar” can hardly be 
mistranslated ; “ Jahweh heard the voice of Hagar ” will as certainly be 
rendered wrong. Where the English will not tolerate the inversion, an 
arbitrary sign of some kind might be employed ; but in some way the dis- 
tinction must be made. A number of words are missing in the glossary ; 
and in some others the translation does not preserve distinctions intended 
by the author. 


George F. Moore. 
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